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The Wool Grower At the Front 
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Receipts of Sheep at} 


DENVER 


During 1927 showed the following increases : % 
from western states: 7 4 
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STATE 1926 1927 INCREASE PER CENT We 
Deen .................. 82,383 159,298 76,715 93% H 
Idaho ___........... 141,290 178,134 36,844 26% 
Oregon... 31,314 59,724 28,410 90% 4 | 
eo 34,574 71,810 37,236 107% uy 
Montana _..... 19,951 5,094 14,857 291% 
New Mexico ... 223,366 193,042 30,324 16% 


CATTLE RECEIPTS AT DENVER INCREASED FOR THE YEAR 111,116 
HEAD OR 21%. WYOMING increased her marketing of cattle at Denver from 
11,986 in 1926 to 57,115 in 1927, an INCREASE of 15,129 or 36%. New Mexico 
from 36,852 in 1926 to 47,457 in 1927, an increase of 10,605 or 29%. Idaho 
from 2,778 in 1926 to 10,273 in 1927, an increase of 7,195 or 270%. Utah from 
5,535 in 1926 to 9,540 in 1927, an increase of 4,005 or 72%. 
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Colorado Cattle Shippers, those closest to the Denver 
Market and in the best position to know its advantages, in- 
creased their marketing at Denver from 396,081 head in 
1926 to 460,027 in 1927, an increase of 63,946 or 16%. 


DENVER HAD TO BE AN EXCELLENT CATTLE AND 
SHEEP MARKET TO ATTRACT THESE 
INCREASES. 
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Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 


BOSTON PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
1921-1928 








FACTS 


1. The largest strictly cooperative wool marketing association in the United 

States in volume of wool handled. 

2600 members owning 800,000 sheep. 

85% of members who joined in 1921 and who are still in the sheep busi- 

ness are still members. 

4. Has sold 24,000,000 pounds of wool and mohair in seven years for approxi- 

mately $8,500,000.00. 

5. Has experienced personnel of wool men handling its wools, who have spent 

entire lives in the wool business and who have occupied positions of trust 

and responsibility with largest mills, dealers, and top makers in this 

country. 

In 1926—94 per cent of wool handled by iti went directly to mills. 

. Added 600 members in 1927. 

8. Has confidence of largest banks in the United States to the extent that 

they have loaned the Association for pre-shearing and wool advances a total 

of $5,000,000.00 without any bank losing a single dollar. 

9. Has its own experienced wool salesmen and sales offices in Philadelphia 

— Boston, calling on entire mill trade of New England and Atlantic 
tates. 

10. Maintains U. S. licensed warehouse facilities at Portland, Oregon, San 

Francisco, California, and Boston, Massachusetts. 

11. Is strictly cooperative in name and in fact and all profits, benefits, or 

service accrue to each member shipper in proportion to amount of wool 

shipped. 

12. Is directed by a board of fifteen of the leading wool growers in the states 

where it operates, elected by the entire membership. 

13. Endorsed by state and National Wool Growers Associations. 
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Here is a Growers’ Marketing Organization Fully Equipped to Fill, Your 
Every Wool Marketing Need 


MARKET THROUGH THE “PACIFIC” 


Experienced - Progressive - Safe - Sound 
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Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 
461 DAVIS STREET, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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SHEEP DOGS 
There is no other breed can possibly make 
such sheep dogs as the White Collie. This 
we know is absolutely a fact as our years of 
experience with them tell us so. Puppies for 
sale, $10 to $15. Pamphlet. 


ALVIN C. SKRETTEBERG 
Shadehill, South Dakota 
OOOOOOODOOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOOo 
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The American 
Shropshire 
Registry Assn. 


Organized 1884 
Share of Stock 
$5.00 
No Dues 
Largest Sheep Or- $ 
ganization in the 
World—8000 mem- 

bers. 


Wm. F._ Renk, 


President; J. M. 
Wade, Sec.-Treas., 

















Lafayette, Ind. : 
BRR ene eeeeeneeeneneenecc »O 
When Sunday Dinner 
Brought Folks Together Grow More Wool 
Merinos Excel All Breeds in 
In horse and buggy days Sunday Wool Production 
dinner used to be quite a social event to a 
The American and Delai 
bring folks together. e American and Delsine 
Nowadays the occasional social Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 








contact afforded by Sunday dinner has 
been increased to daily visits by tele- 
phone. 











The telephone has made everyone 
neighbors and will help you to obtain 
greater enjoyment by establishing more 
friendly, sociable contacts. 












St es ae a 

DID YOU KNOW? 
That the American Hampshire Sheep Associ- 
ation issued more certificates of registry, and 
acquired more new members in 1927 than 
any other sheep association in the world, 
and that The Hon. Calvin Coolidge, President 
of the United States, and His Excellency, 
The Prince of Wales, of London, England, 
own Hampshires and are members of this 
Association? All true and why? Because 
we have the most popular, practical sheep 
on earth. That’s easy. 


We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 
are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASS’N. 


MRS. MINNIE W. MILLER, President 
1427 Ramona Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah 


COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





An Advertisement by 


The Mountain States Telephone €7 Telegraph Co. 
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at THE slang expression, “enough is too much,” 
.“— comes pretty close to being the truth as regards 
. | the effect of the beef supply upon cattle prices. 
chee) 8| 


All agree that when there are too many 
cattle and too much beef, the market will be 
0] bad. But there is disagreement as to how much 
is too much. 


When beef prices at the big consuming cen- 
f ters slump or show signs of softening, there is 
too much beef. It doesn’t matter how the supply 
compares with that of a week ago or a year ago. 
—_ The fact remains that consumers are better 
— buyers at one time than they are at another. 
The weather may be the answer. Heavy catches 
of fish may explain. Maybe it’s some food fad 





_] 





of the moment. But whatever the cause, bad 
beef prices mean too much beef. 
Right now January 10th, the beef market 
i is unsatisfactory. It seems simply impossible to 
H get enough money out of beef to pay the cost. , 
; The situation will right itself when the proper 
soci. WA relationship between cattle prices and beef 
then ‘ prices is restored. Let’s keep the live stock 
ney | and meat business sound! 
this 
heep FE he 
They President 
Hl ARMOUR 4x2 COMPANY 


BS'N. U.S.A. 
ent 
Jtah 
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STOCKDALE SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
Stockdale, Illinois, 65 miles from Chicago 
Established 1890 


EXCELLENT PASTURES 
MODERN BARNS FOR 135 DOUBLE DECK CARS LAMBS 


434 miles from Council Bluffs, 24-hour schedule 
451 miles from Kansas City. 514 miles from St. Paul 


HENRY WEITZ, Manager 








Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 











on the Market 
$1.50 postpaid 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


FRANK OLIVER 
John Day, Oregon 


EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Send Us Your Next Consignment 


OUR RECORD 


26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 








INVENTORS 


Preliminary search of all U.S. and 
foreign patents and full report as 
to patentability on mechanical, 
electrical or chemical inventions $3. 
Copies of close patents included. 
Send pencil sketches and detailed 
description, or model. 


Milton G. Carver 


212 McLachlen Building Washington, D. C. 
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Books for Sheepmen 
Coffey’s Productive Sheep 





Husbandry ee $2.50 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
eee $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American For- 
2 eee 5.00 
For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 


ASSOCIATION 
303 McCornick Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 



















The Only Successful Lamb Carrier 
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SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


Your Home Market for all classes live stock 


SHEEP - HOGS - CATTLE 
Quotations or market information furnished on request 
Home of 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 














MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
| On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p. m. arrives St. Joe yards at 7 a. m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling, your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—42 Cars Cattle. 
Owned and operated by SETH N. PATTERSON 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 


February, 1928 
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WOOL PROFIT 
SHEAR BY MACHINE 


—S——, 4 


STEWART Improved 





Little Wonder 
Two men operating this ma- 
chine can handle 350 sheep 


Shearing Machines 
it “stays 
SALTLAKE STAMPC . anes daily. Euipped with a 2 H.P. 


— 
Tithosl obliguiioe lo we, please seed FREE Samples of PEAFEGT EAA TAGS and Prive Lik engine that can be put to 
fame many uses all through the year. 
Adress . Complete with engine, belts, 

i shearing brackets, universal 

r 




















jointed shafts, 2 STEWART 





" GREYHOUND hand pieces, 4 
“ Making Animal Tagging Easy 9 | wide combs, 12 wide cutters and 


Little Wonder Grinder, com- 


KETCHUM i) | plete with supplies and_neces 








sary tools. Shipping weight 550 


CLINCHER SI | — A STEWART Machine For Any 


The new self-piercing and self-clinching ht 
STEEL tag that stays.” Bor Cattle, Sheep and tee Flock—Large or Small 


cog HMB yp By Lettered to suit., Write | The very complete line of STEWART Shearing Machines includes the 
“ETCHUM MFG. CO., Dept. 23 LUZERNE, N Y= | model suited to your shearing requirements, whatever they may be— 
e | From the Ball-Bearing Handpower STEWART No. 9 machine up through 
the machine plants of varying capacities, to the big belt driven plants 

that can operate any number of units. 


| SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 
A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY \ Stewart Machines Made and Guaranteed By 


oo 





Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
5504 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, U. S. A. 
World’s Largest Makers of Shearing and Clipping Machines 








Im- ; 
sa Bed, Western Distributor: Chas. F. Wiggs, 224 8. W. Temple St. 
ate Covers i Salt Lake City, Utah 
Trai | Springs, 
Tongues Bto 


ves, 













y, | ee bn Buy Direct | H 
} DeLux and ptangara Camps 4 SAVE MONEY ddl 
40 an on your saddle . : 
non OTTO. 0. OBLAD by getting manufacturer’s prices. B) een en 
25 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah Se PS ie 
one: asatch 7987 : 
Can ship to any point on railroad THE WESTERN SADDLE The FRED MUELLER 
é MFG. CO. \)_ SADDLE & HARNESS Co. 
1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. & Denver, Coro. & 





Px me 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIP- 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR TION OFFER 


a 2 s 
Angora Goat Journal... 
Ames Harris Neville Co S. National Wool Growe| $2.50 


Standard 4-lb.. Jute Oversewed The above club rate furnishes an 











DNR a 1 


== opportunity to sheep and goat 

poand Wook BAGS raisers to receive interesting and 

valuable information regarding» 

) and their industries at a saving of 

: . $1.00. Subscribed for separately, 

. Wortendyke’s ‘‘Verybest’’ Paper Fleece Twine oP eee a 
g. of $3.50. 


Salt Lake Office, 925 Kearns Bldg. a ore 
Telephone Wasatch 2121 National Wool Growers 


Assn. Co. 
- WE SELL THROUGH DEALERS ONLY Salt Lake City, Utah 


Em 8 4, > 
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The Perfect Branding Liquid 


Will brand a wet sheep equally as well as a dry one. 


Will stay on the sheep’s back as long as required—through 
any weather, wet or dry, hot or cold, if properly applied. 


Will dissolve from the wool in the ordinary scour. 
Will not mat the fibres or injure the wool. 


Will permit the sheep being dipped and then at once branded, 
or vice versa. 

Will brand more sheep per gallon than any other branding 
fluid. 

















Black—Red—Green 


Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago, Illinois 


Wo VE WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 
. yey coh age gg Sn — WESTERN REPRESENTATI Erb Hardware Co. Lewiston, Ida. 
alace Arms iw. Co., oenix, Ariz. Basche-Sage Hdw. Co., Baker, Oregon 
SALT LAKE CITY Salt Lake Hdw. Co., Pocatello, Idaho.. 


Williams and Moore, Stockton, Calif. 
Northern Calif. Wool Warehouse Co., Vina, Cal. 4 
Flanigan Warehouse Co., Reno, Nev. Chas. F. Wiggs Bond-Baker Co., Roswell, N. M. 


Chas. Ilfeld Co., Albuquerque, N. M. Marshall Wells Hdw. Co., Billings, 
T. C. Power & Co., Helena, Mont. 224 So. West Temple St. Great Falls, Spokane, Portland. 


Billings Hdw. Co., Billings, Mont. 








Ceeeneeconeconseneegs 





TWO OF A KIND! 


LINDY FLIES HIGH 
CHARLIE SHURTE SELLS THEM HIGH 


On June 9, 1927, we sold for Tom Drumheller of Walla Walla, 
Washington, to Swift & Co. 991 lambs at $18.75 per cwt., the high- 
est sold western lambs in 1927 up to date. 


Write us for our Market Bulletin or wire us for market information. 
Ship to the WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION CO. 
If You Have Feeding Lambs to Sell, Wire Us 


Wool Growers Commission Co., Inc. 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, Illinois 
C. H. SHURTE, 
President and Western Salesman. 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 
The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 





Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 
Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 





BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 





V1 Liam ERR etre, + 











JOHN SMITH J. CLARK EASTES 


W. R. SMITH & SON 


Sheep Commission Merchants 


HANDLE NOTHING BUT SHEEP > 


Members of the Livestock Exchange and Bonded for Your Protection 


OMAHA DENVER CHICAGO 


+t = ER 











SALESMEN— SALESMEN— SALESMEN— 
John Smith C. E. Coyle J. Clark Eastes 
George S. Taylor L.-H. Staus C. Jesse Davis 
R. J. McClellan Murray Lane ‘serald Desmond 
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And Now — 


A CLOSER MARKET AND HIGHER PRICES for 
WESTERN WOOLS 


Western wool men have long looked forward 
to the establishment of an all western woolen 
mills, wool grading plant and a western bonded 
warehouse to provide a closer and better mar- 
ket for western grown wools. 


No doubt you would like to see such a plant 
built. Plans are already laid; the organization 
is rapidly being perfected. 

The south has already solved one of its 
greatest economic problems by forcing the great 
— mills to move into the cotton growing 
belt. 

Why should western wool growers be com- 
pelled to ship their wool to eastern manufac- 
turing centers and then later, because of lack 


of western factories, buy back the finished 
fabric in the form of clothing, blankets, suits, 
overcoats, etc, 

This is an economic waste because you pay 
unnecessary profits to commission men and 
eastern capitalists, and you also pay a double 
freight charge—going and coming! 

The only answer to this wasteful and burden- 
some duplication of selling expense and freight 
charge, is the erection of a western blanket and 
woolen manufacturing plant, to be operated in 
connection with a WESTERN BONDED WARE- 
HOUSE, for the GRADING and STORING of 
western wools. This is the only assurance to 
the western wool grower, of relief from an 
old and oppressive situation. 


For the benefit of the entire industry, let us have your encouragement. 
ARE YOU INTERESTED? 
For further details write—BRIANT S. STRINGHAM 


The Original UTAH WOOLEN MILLS 


28 Richards Street 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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“FOUR PLY VERYBEST” 
PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


Recommended by all Wool Associa- 
tions and Buyers. 

Its use will bring you an Increased 

price for your Wool. 


Manufactured only by 


WORTENDYKE MFG.CO. 
RICHMOND,VA. 


JUST WHAT THE NAME IMPLIES 
"THE VERYBEST PAPER FLEECE TWINE” 


STOCKED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE COMPANY 


Zz 


“27722262 
































Tor, 





PORTLAND — SAN FRANCISCO — SALT LAKE CITY 
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The Spirit of the Conventions: 

A generally healthy and progressive 
condition in the sheep business was evi- 
denced by the large numbers of range 
men and others who attended the National 
and six state conventions held in January. 

A year of reasonably good market and 
range conditions has not rendered the 
wool growers careless of the fact that 
united effort is needed for the maintain- 
ing of good market conditions in the 
future. The sane and constructive manner 
in which the problems of marketing were 
considered and planned to be solved is a 
tribute to the character of the men in the 
business and of itself gives the best pos- 
sible testimony as to the future. 

Those who attended the National con- 
vention at Ogden, as well as those who 
did not, should read and study the reports 
adopted in relation to lamb marketing 
and wool marketing, and also the resolu- 
tions offered by Dr. S. W. McClure and 
adopted by the convention dealing with 
the tariff and with increased production. 
Organization Program: 

President Hagenbarth’s discussion of 
the relationships that should exist be- 
tween the state organizations and the 
National was received in a way that 
shows the leaders in the states to be 
in agreement as to lines to be followed 
in effecting further organization of wool 
and lamb producers and in using the 
stronger organizations for obtaining bus- 
ness results. 

The membership rolls of the state asso- 
ciations and their financial statements, 
and the collection of National Associa- 
tion dues by the states showed great a.i- 
vancement and certain promise of still 
larger gains. For the first time the 
various state officers were allotted, through 
the votes of their reprensentatives in the 
National executive committee, definite 
quotas to be raised for the National As- 
sociation budget, which is shown in the 
separate report of the executive commit- 
tee’s work, printed in this issue. 


Education on Lamb: 
The method of promoting lamb con- 


sumption as initiated last year has been 
approved by those in the business as 
being effective and economical. Mr. 
Hartzell’s demonstrations before all of 
the meetings showed how the matter is 
being presented to retailers and con- 
sumers. Lamb feeders from Nebraska and 
Colorado who came to Ogden considered 
the educational work on lamb should be 
made a permanent undertaking as the 
principal means of developing a larger 
use of lamb. These men gave tangible 
evidence of their intentions in money 
contributions to the work of the Nation- 
al Live Stock and Meat Board for pro- 
moting lamb consumption in accord- 
ance with the plan which was financed 
altogether last year by the National Wool 
Growers Association. 

Lamb Prices: 

The last days of January brought a 
strong upturn in prices at the lamb mar- 
kets. Since last fall the course of prices 
had shown no real advance and continued 
at a level that meant loss to most of those 
who were selling finished stock that was 
purchased at prices prevailing last fall 
for feeders. The recent rise can be con- 
sidered largely as reflecting the advance 
in wool values and the greater weight of 
wool carried on pelts at this time of year. 

Early contracts for California spring 
lambs are reperted as having been made 
at figures considerably above those for 
the opening deals of last year, and equal 
to those which obtained in the later part 
of the season in that state. Reports of 
a few contracts for this year’s lambs in- 
dicate that some operators have the same 
ideas of values as they held one year 
ago. 

While it seems likely that this year’s 
lamb crop will show an increase in num- 
bers, that fact does not necessarily mean 
lower prices. With higher spring mar- 
kets the professional feeders will be in a 
better position to buy than recently has 
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seemed probable. Extensive contracting 
of feeder lambs was begun early in Febru- 
ary at prices fully equal to those prevailing 
one year ago. Strength in wool prices 
advances pelt values and usually has the 
effect of preventing the shipping of stock 
that can be used for breeding purposes 
when feed conditions warrant stocking 
up. There is also the fact that lamb meat 
is becoming more widely known and ap- 
preciated. Whether market prices ad- 
vance or decline, the present year will 
still be a good time for carrying the 
story of lamb to consumers and retailers 
in the sections of the United States that 
now are imperfectly acquainted with the 
economy and attractiveness of lamb meat 
in the family diet. 





THE NATIONAL FOREST GRAZING 
FEE SCALE 
The scale of forest grazing fees as finally 


adjusted to comply with the terms of the 
decision rendered on January 24, 1927, by 
Secretary Jardine was approved by the 
Secretary on January 16 in the form sub- 
mitted to him by the Forest Service. 

The report as approved by the Secre- 
tary states that the adjustment made dur- 
ing 1927 will cause a reduction of $75,000 
per year from the amount that would have 
been collected under the scale as recom- 
mended by Mr. Casement as a modifi- 
cation of the original appraisal by Mr. 
Rachford. 

The report contains no official estimate 
of the total net effect of the increase, 
which, however, is considered to be some- 
where in the neighborhood of $8,000,000 
per year. On this basis the stockmen 
using the forests will have added to their 
grazing bill in 1928 the amount of $200,- 
000 and similar additional increases until 
1931. 

While the new scale has been approved 
by the Secretary as received by him, it 
was stated that individuals or organiza- 
tions still would be permitted to file ap- 
peals. The Nevada Land and Live Stock 
Association has entered such an appeal, 
though no date has yet been announced 
for its consideration by the Secretary. 

There is no probability that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will make any further 
material alterations in the grazing fee 
schedule. Unless action is taken by Con- 
gress along the lines of the bill introduced 


by Senator Smoot, the stock industry will 
have added to its annual expense account 
the amount of nearly one million dollars 
per year with no alteration in the status of 
grazing in the forests or no larger propor- 
tion of the proceeds being made available 
for the use of the communities in which 
the forests are located. 

Senator Smoot’s bill, it will be recalled, 
would practically stabilize the fees at the 
1928 level, except for alterations consist- 
ent with rises or falls in market prices of 
sheep. That bill also would give a legal 
status to the grazing use of the forest for- 
age and would secure for the benefit of 
the western roads and schools the total 
proceeds of grazing less ten per cent of 
that amount to be used for improvement 
for the grazing itself and also less the 
amount actually expended in the manage- 
ment of the grazing. At the present time 
only 25 per cent of the proceeds collected 
are returned for the use of the states and 
counties. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ADOPTS 
ASSOCIATION BUDGET 


Three meetings of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Wool Growers 
Association were held during the conven- 
tion at Ogden. In this committee each 
state has one representative who is chosen 
by the association of the state which he 
represents. All western states were rep- 
resented in these meetings either by their 
regular members of the committee or by 
substitutes. 

Methods of securing better organiza- 
tion, as employed last year and as pro- 
posed for use in the present year, were 
the principal topics of discussion and ac- 
tion. 

Two changes in the constitution of the 
association were agreed upon by the com- 
mittee and adopted by the convention. 
The first change does away with all re- 
quirements for a specific and uniform rate 
of dues to be paid by associations hold- 
ing membership as such in the National 
organization. In the future such dues 
will be paid in such amounts as are de- 
cided upon by the executive committee 
itself. 

The following budget of expenditures 
by the association during 1928 was an- 
proved by the committee: 
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Office: 
Salaries, rent, stationery, tele- 
grams, postage, etc. ................§ 8,000 


Organization Work: 
Expense Convention, travel of 


officers to meetings, etc.......... 3,000 








Lamb and Wool Marketing........ 2,000 
Transportation (Expense and 
| Ee 4,000 
Promotion of Lamb Consumption: 
15,000 
Total $32,000 
Estimated net receipts from ram 
sale and Wool Grower of............6 5,000 
To be derived from dues............627,000 


Dividing $27,000 among the 12 states 
shown on the basis of the number of stock 
sheep in each state, the respective quotas 
would be as follows: (Amounts avail- 
able for expenditure by the association 
and in addition to payments for sub- 


scriptions. ) 
Erne $1,276.00 
ECE eee 3,448.00 
SE SES ne vO 1,148.00 
I i 1,911,00 
CR cre ee eae 2,661.00 
ROT a ea cee 1,266.00 
New Mexico ... 2,542.00 & 
ES ee .. 2,224.0 § 
Tn ei al cea aueeh 4,340.00 § 
I ee ee 2,558.00 
ETERS eae 505.00 § 
PI bo icshcsissiniincionitinbieniah 3,121.00 8 
The dues received by the stneihaniaal 


last year amounted to $12,526.33. 


The § 


allotment of $15,000 for lamb consump- ; 


tion work is the only item in the budget 
in which there is a material increase 
over the amount expended last year. 


While some members of the committee J 


were not in a position to pledge the full 
amount of their state quotas, a number 
did so and a few expressed their intention 
of raising more than the quota assigned 
them. 


The second change in the constitution J 


which was adopted following the recom- 
mendation of the executive committee re 
lates to the basis of voting in the conven- 
tion. In recent years the number of votes 


to be cast for each state has been deter- § 


mined by allowing each member state 
association one vote for each $100 paid 


fash, 


ea ai 
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in dues or subscriptions during the calen- 
dar year preceding the convention, and 
in addition thereto one vote for each 
250,000 head of sheep in such state. It 
was shown that on this basis, some states 
which have large sheep populations and 
which do not yet pay dues in proportion 
to their number of sheep might greatly 
outvote states that contribute more large- 
ly to the support of the National Associa- 
tion. The constitution was changed to 
provide that while there shall continue 
to be one vote for each $100 paid in, there 
shall be only one additional vote allotted 
to each state. 

This change was adopted in advance 
of the submission of the report of the 
committee on credentials, which report 
showed the number of votes to be cast 
by the various states to be as follows: 
Arizona, 12; California, 27; Colorado, 8: 
Idaho, 17; Montana, 19; Nevada, 10; 
New Mexico, 7; Oregon, 16; Texas, 3; 
Utah, 22; Washington, 9; Wyoming, 13 





LAMB CAMPAIGN RECEIVES 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Support in a substantial way is being 
received by the National Wool Growers 
Association for its work in promoting lamb 
consumption. At the convention in Ogden 
the National Wool Exchange of Boston, 
through its president, Mr. Matt Staff, 
donated $250 for the lamb campaign, and 
Mrs. Minnie W. Miller, as president of 
the American Hampshire Sheep Associa- 
tion, gave $200 from that organization. 
Since that time a check for $250 has been 
received from Mr. James Laidlaw of Boise, 
Idaho, who contributed it “in the interest 
of the Suffolk breed.” 


Increased amounts in dues from grow- 
ers, paid either direct to the National As- 
sociation’s office, or through their state 
associations, are also coming in. These 
receipts will be reported in greater de- 
tail in an early issue of, the National Wool 
Grower. 


The work in promoting lamb consump- 
tion is now being continued by the lamb 
feeders of Colorado and Nebraska, with 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
directing the campaign was done in the 
fall work inaugurated by the National 
Wool Growers Association. 
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The Wool Marketing Plan 


Considerable disappointment is likely 
to be felt over the failure of the conven- 
tion to launch a new and complete scheme 
of wool marketing to take effect this year 

Three considerations caused the wool 
marketing committee to propose that such 
new machinery or organization as it favors 
shall be brought into activity for making 
sales of 1929 wools. These were: the 
large volume of 1928 wools already dis- 
posed of, the expectation of more settled 
conditions following the presidential elec- 
tion, and the need of time for acquaint- 
ing manufacturers with the objects and 
methods, and of allowing the mill situa- 
tion to make further progress in read- 
justment to new conditions, both in buy- 
ing and in selling their production. 

The purpose of forming the National 
Wool ‘Marketing Council is to ensure 
full coordination of the work of the various 
cooperative associations now handling 
wools, principally in connection with the 
making of sales. The Council, as it is 
now proposed to be set up, would have 
a: its members the varios cooperative 
associations. These would each have one 
representative in a board of directors 
which would manage the Council’s af- 
fairs. The member associations, ‘both 
existing ones and others to be formed, 
would retain their own identity and con- 
tinue their activity in securing wools. 
Through the Council they would central- 
ize the selling of the wools obtained in 
a way that would enable them to sell 
more advantageously, and in all probabil- 
ity, more economically as well. 

While economy in getting wools from 
growers’ to manufacturers’ hands must al- 
ways be an important consideration, it 
must be remembered that of still greater 
importance is the question of concentrat- 
ing and centralizing the representation of 
the growers in the market, and of con- 
trolling, in the interest of growers, a suf- 
ficient weight of wool to constitute a real 
factor in the making of prices. 

With combined consignments from the 
member cooperative associations, amount- 
ing to fifty or seventy-five million pounds, 
all placed in the hands of a single sell- 
ing agency, the representation of the 
growers’ interest at the market would be 


real and effective. It is the present 
method of selling at a profit over cost 
by dealers that leaves the market without 
any unity of purpose on the selling side 
for obtaining the value of wools in the 
world market, plus the amount of the 
import duty. 

With such a volume of wool in the 
hands of high class salesmen, adequately 
financed and known to be held for prices 
corresponding to world values, other in- 
terests in the trade would feel more se- 
cure and be aided in making Boston 
values comparable with those in London 
instead of on a lower basis as commonly 
has been the case in recent years. Such 
a stabilizing influence, subject of course 
to changing conditions of supply and de- 
mand, would be of value to manufacturers. 
Those mill owners with whom the plan 
has been discussed have expressed satis- 
faction over the prospect of being able 
to purchase their wools in a market less 
subject to the speculative changes which 
now make it so difficult for them to 
avoid being undersold by competitors who 
secured wool at a lower price or to pay 
for their wool more than its price in the 
market at the time orders for cloth were 
taken. 

The responsibility for securing the 
volume of wool necessary to obtain the 
benefits of orderly selling would remain 
with the member associations. Through 
better market conditions and selling facili- 
ties they could still better serve and please 
their grower consignors and secure more 
clients. The financing would continue 
to be done by the member associations 
through the Intermediate Credit banks or 
other institutions. 

The Council would control the sales 
agency, and as the combined representa- 
tive of producers, would be entitled to 
all the advantages provided for coopera- 
tive marketing concerns under the Cap- 
per-Volstead law. While the details of 
showing stocks or samples at the market 
and of collecting payments for wools 
would be handled by the sales agency 
employed by the Council, the directors 
would determine the policy and system 
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of selling and when necessary name the 
prices at which sales should be made. 

This plan will be slower in coming into 
full activity than is desired by some 
earnest advocates of a better system of 
selling wool, but it is strong in that it is 
based upon continuation and strengthen- 
ing of the growers’ own marketing asso- 
ciations in all parts of the country and 
the making of their services effective to 
the maximum degree and by uniting them, 
through the National Wool Marketing 
Council, in their connections in the mar- 
ket. 
CORRECTION ON INTERNATIONAL 

AWARDS 

As reported in the December issue of 
the National Wool Grower, the awards 
made in the Hampshire section of the 
sheep show at the 1927 International con- 
tain two errors. Two Hampshire Asso- 
ciation Specials were recorded as being 
won by the Mt. Haggin Land and Live 
Stock Company. The Wool Grower list- 
ed the winnings as they were given out 
from the office of the International Live- 
stock Exposition, but information has 
since been received from the American 
Hampshire Sheep Association to the ef- 
fect that such special prizes were not of- 
fered or paid by them. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF AMERICAN 
AND DELAINE MERINO ASS’N. 


The twenty-second annual meeting of 
the American and Delaine Merino Record 
Association was held at the New Southern 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, January 12. The 
attendance was about the same as at the 
last meeting and the business program 
was along the usual line. The secretary’s 
report showed a good volume of business 
in the past year and a satisfactory finan- 
cial condition. He reported seventy new 
members and the receipt of 13139 records 
and 4572 transfers. Total cash receipts 
for the year were $8319.02 and the ex- 
penditures. $7586.01, and the total funds 
of the association, on deposit at the bank 
and at interest, were given as $12,538.53. 

The selection of officers resulted in the 
reelection of President Geo. W. Deeds of 
Pataskala and Secretary Gowdy William- 
son of Xenia, Ohio. Mr. Seth E. Peck of 
Geneva, IIl., was chosen as vice-president. 
Xenia, Ohio G. Williamson 
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PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS DIVI- 
SION HEADED BY A. W. MILLER 





Dr. A. W. Miller, for the last ten years 
chief of the Field Inspection Division 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
has been selected by Secretary Jardine to 
fill the positidn recently left vacant by 
the resignation of John T. Caine III, who 
was in charge of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Administration. 

As chief of the Packers and Stockyards 
Division, Doctor Miller will continue to 
work under the direction of Dr. John R. 
Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, inasmuch as the former Packers 
and Stockyards Administration has been 
made a division of the bureau comparable 
to the divisions of tuberculosis eradica- 
tion, tick eradication, and meat inspection. 
His appointment becomes effective im- 
mediately. 

Doctor Miller was brought up on a 
ranch in central Kansas and during his 
twenty-six years of service in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry gained a wide ex- 
perience in meat inspection at packing 
houses and in the control and eradication 
of live-stock diseases in various parts of 
the country, including the range. Dur- 
ing the past ten years he has been the 
chief of the Field Inspection Division of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, which is 
‘directly responsible under the chief of that 
bureau for the enforcement of laws and 
regulations relating to the exportation and 
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importation of animals, animal products, 
feed etc., also the interstate movement of 
animals, the enforcement of the 28-hour 
law, and the inspection of animals arriv- 
ing at public stockyards. 

As chief of the Packers and Stockyards 
Division, Doctor Miller will be charged 
with the enforcement of an act to regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce in live 
stock, live-stock products, dairy products, 
poultry, poultry products, and eggs. 

In making the appointment, Secretary 
Jardine said, “I feel that Doctor Miller’s 
experience and intimate knowledge of live- 
stock matters, especially the transportation 
and marketing of live stock and packers’ 
and stockyard companies’ methods, fit 
him especially well to assist Doctor Mohler 
in the enforcement of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act.” 





LAMB CAMPAIGN APPROVED 


I] have read with considerable interest 
your articles on marketing lambs and in 
reference to the lamb consumption cam- 
paign put on by the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and believe you are on 
the right track. I believe in advertising 
lamb strongly, as in it we have the best 
of products in the meat line, as healthy 
and free from disease as any known meat 
product, and as “tasty” when properly 
served. ,; 


As I see it, if we cannot increase lamb 
consumption we are going to lose on the 
price, with the increased lamb production, 
With these ewes going into so many far- 
mers’ hands in small bands where they 
will get good care and where a high per- 
centage of lambs will be saved, we must 
provide wider demand for the product. 

I would be very glad to see at least 
$1.00 per car taken and put into an ad- 
vertising fund, such a fund to be admin- 
instered properly so that the grower will 
get the best results from it. 
every raiser of lambs would be glad to 
have his bit go into a fund of this kind, 
and the commission man should not ob- 
ject to the collecting, as this is where he 
gets his living, and a steady flow of com- 
missions is much better than the “‘off and 
on” kind. Here’s luck to you in your 
program. 

Frank S. Haynes 
Geneseo, III. 


I believe 
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Address of President Frank J. Hagenbarth at the 
63rd Annual Convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association 


The year 1927 has been a fairly stable 
one in our industry. Though profits were not 
flattering there were practically no losses. 
However, we are still operating on too nar- 
row a margin when we take into account the 
uncontrollable hazards of our business. 

As I now see it our first duty is, after 
developing economy and efficiency to the ut- 
most in the conduct of our businesses, to reach 
out into the broader field of business general- 
ship and attend to the proper and scientific 
marketing of our chief products of wool and 
lamb, with the plan in mind to take to our- 
selves that natural toll which is due us, after 
taking into account the world wide competitive 
conditions which face us. 

Accomplishments of the Association 

As an organization we stand high, and have 
accomplished much at a very minimum,—an 
almost negligible cost to the industry and to 
all but a very few out of the great mass of 
individual growers. . 

Among these accomplishments of the Na- 
tional Association has been that of a constant 
safeguarding of your freight rates followed 
by some reductions, prevention of increases 
and a prospect of further reductions. 

You have not only secured a scientific and 
fair tariff on wool and lambs but have safe- 
guarded its administration where technicalities 
threatened its efficiency. You have built up 
a system of credit through the Intermediate 
Credit banks which can be utilized to your 
great advantage and in addition you have 
the Farm Loan Board and Joint Stock Land 
banks at your service and your paper is 
eligible for six months’ discount at the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

The marketing of your lambs has been 
brought to a more scientific distribution and 
quality through educational work and investi- 
gations made for you and utilized by you 
and your salesmen at the market. A begin- 
ning has been made in your wool marketing 
which if followed up will bring to you the 
full value of that product based on the 
world’s market for wools, which must ever re- 
main your barometer of price. 

You have for over twenty years past sought 
to have truth-in-fabric legislation enacted and 
not withstanding past discouragements we still 
have hopes that an effective fabric law can be 
written and passed. 

Some of you have come to realize that lamb 
production, due principally to expansion east 
of the Mississippi River, has overtaken con- 
sumption, and you have inaugurated a cam- 
paign to equalize distribution of your lamb 
product and bring about through education 
increased consumption. 

You have assisted the competent state or- 
ganizations, which go to make up the National 
Association of the United States, so that some 
of the states are carrying a larger budget 
than the National itself. You have maintained 
and enlarged a system of disbursing knowledge 
and facts pertaining to the wool growing in- 
dustry through the National Wool Grower 
magazine, so that its careful student may not 
go far astray. You have officers and an ex- 
cellent committee and special committees who 
are ever at your beck and call and without 


» &xpense to you they give freely of their time 


and effort to further your interests both at 
cme and abroad. You have worked with and 
at times against some of the government 
bureaucracies intimately associated with and 
in a position to influence your welfare for 
good: or for ill. 

Finances 

I have thus briefly rehearsed the high lights 
of what your association has done in order 
that you. may have the proper high regard 
for it and in order that through a dignified 
pride, a feeling that it is your own associa- 
tion, flesh of your flesh, you will come 
to feel a stronger and deeper sense of loyalty 
to it and will come to contribute more gener- 
ously to its support. 

The total income from all sources available 
for use of the National Association and to 
cover activities not only national in scope 
but involving an investment of well over a 
billion dollars in your business, with an annual 
turnover approximating three hundred million 
dollars——was a paltry seventeen thousand five 
hundred dollars! 

In percentages these figures mean six one 
hundred thousandths of one per cent, or say 
sixty dollars from every million dollars of 
your gross annual income. Applying these 
percentages to the states west of the one 
hundredth meridian and including Texas, you 
will have expended about eighty-two dollars 
and fifty cents per one million of annual gross 
income. This is a showing of which we, as 
an association cannot be proud. It is a pitiable 
showing and points to a lack of comprehension 
or appreciation of our opportunities and of 
our proper responsibilities as representing a 
dignified national industry —one of the oldest 
in history. 

Your officers and executive committee have 
worked out a minimum budget calling for three 
times the amount expended last year, or say 
fifty thousand dollars to be used as follows: 


Office Expenses—same as 1927........ $12,500 
Lamb consumption campaign............ 20,000 
Lamb and wool marketing.................. 8,000 
EXpAnsion WOPK << sccccsecc csc 4,000 
Miscellaneous expenses (including 
hearings, traveling expenses, etc. 5,500 


(ic se neers $50,000 

There are approximately 28,500,000 head of 
sheep in the thirteen range states. An assessment 
of one half cent per head would yield about 
$143,000 per year. The proposed national bud- 
get of fifty thousand dollars would be about 
one third of this amount or less than four 
thousand dollars for each state. Averaging 
for sheep population this would be from three 
to five thousand dollars per state. It is in my 
judgment not too great a task for the leaders 
in the range states to secure at this time in 
their membership one-third of their sheep popu- 
lation. This can be done with perhaps the 
sole exception of New Mexico. In any event 
our state leaders must assume the burden of 
providing the National Association with suf- 
ficient support to carry on in a modern way 
the work that must be done on behalf of a 
united industry. 

State Associations 

There seems to have grown up a misconcep- 
tion, in a measure and a forgetting that 
any, duplicate endeavors of state activi- 
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ties bring with them an_ unnecessary 
expense to the industry as a whole and should 
be avoided. The chief function of a state 
should be to acquire as full a membership of 
individual growers as may be possible; to 
confine its operations to matters of state in- 
terest; to educate its members as to the bene- 
fits of organization; to form wool marketing 
organizations and provide financing for them; 
to watch closely and supervise operations of 
the Forestry Bureau and proposed plans for 
bringing the public domain under grazing regu- 
lations; to secure a fair deal in state and 
county taxation, sanitary regulations, preda- 
tory animal control, and many other matters 
pertaining to the administration of purely state 
matters. In addition it should be of primary 
interest to the state to see that the National 
Association, whose activities cover the broad 
fields common to all, is properly officered 
and financed. In a word we should pattern 
our industry after the constitutional form of 
government provided for the United States, 
wherein each state, although a unit by itself, 
is an indissoluble integral part of the coun- 
try as a whole. The states not only finance 
themselves but indirectly the national govern- 
ment as well. We have our state legislatures 
and our national congress. The individual 
state does not fight the outside aggression; 
all states unite through the national govern- 
ment to perform this function and so it 
should be with us. 

_ The executive committee and national of- 
ficers have planned four major activities for 
the near future. We conceive these to be 
wool marketing. increased lamb consumption, 
meeting tariff agitation and strengthening both 
state and national associations. 

The Lamb Market 

Never before have we marketed a crop of 
lambs of such high average quality aad finish 
as we did in 1927. Range conditions were gen- 
erally good, and there has been continued im- 
provement in the breeding and care of our 
flocks. The eastern farm flock owners are 
making progress in improving the appearance 
and condition of their lambs. The western 
crop was not so large as that of.1926, though 
it may be a little larger this vear unless we 
have another unfavorable iambing: seascit. 

The increase in the size of last year’s crop 
of ‘native’ lambs approximately offset the de- 
clease in the West. In fact, the number of 
lambs slaughtered at all pcints from the 1927 
crop has been somewhat below the number 
slaughtered during corresponding months of 
business on the 1926 crop. The financial and 
psychological position of the comparatively 
few lamb consumers we have has been good, 
and yet the prices received by the range men 
and feeders for finished lambs has been lower. 
[ question whether there inas been as active 
competition between the buying interests as 
fcrmerly existed, but experience has many times 
shown us the necessity of assembling and care- 
fully studying all the facts before we plan 
action or make accusations. The question is 
of great interest to the range men who sell 
fat or feeder lambs at home as well as to those 
who sell at the markets. It requires continued 
and careful study at many places. I feel that 
we should investigate further and form our 
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own conclusions. Both your secretary and 
myself have spent considerable time on this 
matter. I hope that the association’s financial 
condition this year will be such as to enable 
us to go further into this question that is of 
such large importance to every lamb raiser, 
this year and in future years. 
Increased Lamb Consumption 


It is not only certain that lamb production 
has increased since 1924 but that it will con- 
tinue to do so. Though range flocks seem 
fairly stabilized, sheep are increasing not only 
in the fleece states and in the South but on 
western farms as well. This is as it should 
be and is one of the primary reasons for which 
the tariff was written. Diversified farming 
demands the farm flock and helps to bring 
prosperity to the farmer. However, lamb pro- 
duction has overtaken lamb consumption, and 
broader fields for the use of lamb must be 
sought. There is no likelihood of an over- 
production of wool for some years to come 
and unremitting efforts will be required to 
avoid demoralizing our lamb markets We 
have a fallow field here to cultivate. Some 
sections of the country, especially in the 
Middle West, use practically no lamb. They 
have not come to learn the desirability or 
economy of its use. They simply do not use 
it. For instance in St. Joe, Missouri, one lamb 
is cut up as against twenty beeves and in 
varying degree this condition holds _ true 
throughout large sections of the country. Re- 
tailers have not learned to cut and sell lamb 
economically and they simply ignore it. The 
Middle West consumed between twenty and 
twenty-five per cent of the average consump- 
tion in the United States, and is below the 
consumption average of any. similar area 
throughout the civilized world. 

We have made two separate trials toward 
educating meat consumers to vary their diet 
by the use of lamb. One effort was made 
in 1919 and another last year. 

During the early fall months of 1927 Secre- 
tary Marshall secured the services of Mr. D. W. 
Hartzell, who was in charge of a larab cam- 
paign covering Springfield, Ill., St. Joseph, 
Missouri, and Omaha. These activities were 
carried on in conjunction with the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board and the national 
and local retail meat dealers associations with 
members of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers cooperating. The results of this work 
have been so iuliv covered in the Naricnal 
Wool Grower magazine that we will not re- 
peat them here except to say that it is ap- 
parent that a sustained effort along this line 
will, in a large measure, bring the results 
which we desire. 

About five thousand dollars, some of which 
our association borrowed, was used in this 
work. We estimate that a fund of between 
twenty and twenty-five thousand dollars should 
be available to carry on the lamb campaign 
work during the year 1928. We are assured 
of the active cooperation of the other or- 
ganized branches of the meat trade. Mr. 
Hartzell has demonstrated before the state 
associations of Washington, Oregon, Montana, 
Idaho and Utah his practical plan of operation 
and education, especially before the retail meat 
Gealers, and by resolution these states have 
endorsed this work and recommended that the 
National Association continue and enlarge up- 
on it. Money will be required to do so and 
we commend this fact to your earnest con- 
sideration. 

We have passed various resolutions as states 
and as the National Association pledging the 
payment of one cent per head on all sheep 
and lambs sold or shipped to market. Pledge 
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cards were signed by the growers authorizing 
and directing the commission firms on the 
various markets to make payment of these 
sums to the national treasury and deduct the 
amount from the shippers’ account sales. 
Only a few commission firms showed any de- 
gree of cooperation or active interest in carry- 
ing out the purpose of these pledges. During 
last year your secretary and president have 
made repeated efforts to induce the commission 
men to render this service but with little or 
no success. We attended a meeting of the 
National Live Stock Exchange at Omaha last 
summer but were denied a hearing except 
before a perfunctory committee, which had 
no power to act. The commission men have 
not made an enviable record in this matter. 
A suggestion was made by one member of 
the committee that we secure an order or 
tariff from the Secretary of Agriculture under 
the Packer and Stockyards Act, which would 
authorize the commission men to make these 
collections, but so far we have not been able 
to do this. 

In any event it is up to the state associa- 
tions to make such collections of funds for 
this work as may enable the National to carry 
it on. In my judgment a failure to de so will 
cost them many, many times the amounts 
now asked for. 

Wool Conditions and Prices 

Wool prices over a period of two years have 
been stagnant or with constantly lowering 
prices, and this, notwithstanding strong and 
advancing wool markets abroad. The situa- 
tion has been paradoxical The best available 
figures show this country, during 1927, to 
have been not only the most prosperous the 
world over, but as prosperous as at any time 
in its history. 

On November 2, 1927, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue released a report to the effect that 
in 1926 the people of this country piled up 
an income of ninety billions of dollars, an 
increase of twenty-seven billions or 43 per 
cent during the five years since 1921. In 
1921 the average per capita income was $1,637 
and in 1926, it was $2,310. These figures 
do not indicate that the American people are 
too poor to buy woolen raiment at a price 
which will allow both the producer and manu- 
facturer of wool to maintain themselves in 
their respective endeavors. 

The country has been prosperous enough to 
permit the loaning abroad by the international 
banking group, of billions of dollars. It has 
been able since the war to write off eight 
billions of national debt and at the same time 
reduce federal taxes. That ‘ne wool grow- 
ing and wool manufacturing industries have 
not participated to the full in this great na- 
tional prosperity is a confession of short- 
sightedness and inefficiency. As far as our 
own industry is concerned let us resolve here 
and now to get into the procession. 


The textile industry has been in the doldrums 
since 1925, with an excess of 25 per cent in 
machinery and a foreign export outlet limited 
to a few specialties. There has been a de- 
cided overproductive capacity. The industry 
is due for a readjustment. Progress, though 
slow, is being made. Inefficient and out of 
date mills must be scrapped. Agreement must 
be had among the larger wool units to cur- 
tail production of standard staple lines. A 
generally prosperous consuming public should 
be made to pay that fair price for goods 
which is warranted by their prosperity, which 
will enable mills to maintain the American 
standard of living and scale of wages and pay 
a fair return on mill investment and over- 
head. The main obstacles standing in the way 
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of this desired consummation is the lack 
of cooperation among the mills themselves; 
extreme jealousies and distrusts among the 
larger units and a failure to realize that the 
war is over and consequent deflation 
take a large toll one way or another. The 
quicker the total loss is charged off the earlier 
new items can be written in black ink on the 
right side of the ledger. 

Many a good sheepman has seen half the 
earnings of a lifetime swept away by the 
torrent of war and sooner or later the mills 
also must see their wreckage float on down 
the stream. In order to stimulate consump- 
tion mills have cut prices on finished prod- 
ucts until they show a loss; wages are being 
cut in places; a decided bear campaign to 
lower wool prices has been in effect, 
no avail. The mills cannot be prosperous and 
overproduce any more than the farmer can. 


Wool Marketing 





all to j 


must ¥ 


rome 





Stabilized wool values alike for all mills is | 
of far greater advantage than are low values | 


on an erratic price basis. 
pound less on raw wool values helps neither 
the mill nor the consumer, and a low range 
of values for the producer spells the differ- 
ence for him between profit and loss, 
Neither dealer nor manufacturer can buy 
the grower’s wool at less than its real value, 
measured in terms of world prices, without his 
consent. 


A few cents per | 


The grower has made his own low | 


value market through his failure to know world | 


market conditions and demands. 


Boston is | 


and has been for two years past comparatively | 


the world’s lowest wool market. To correct 
this condition will be an advantage to every- 
one in the trade except the middle men. 
Decided steps have been taken the past year 
toward placing wool marketing on a scientific 
basis. Through the organization of state co- 
operatives, wool growers can secure advances 


on their wools at commercial rates of interest. ” 


Pools have been and are being formed to 
bring selling into fewer hands and in larger 
units. However, there are still too many com- 
petitive selling agencies in the field. Moves 
are now under way to combine these numerous 
competitive pools and selling domains under 


one competent marketing agency which will, 
be fit in every way on the selling end to) 


meet the buying end on an even and equal 
basis. 


We have but to look around us to leam® 
that the modern marketing way is the co} 


operative or organized or orderly way. We 
have no overproduction in wool as there is in 


sugar, oil and copper, yet these latter commodi- § 


ties have under way orderly marketing plans 


which will save them from disastrous competi | 


ticn. Than wool there is perhaps no commodity 
which will lend itself more easily to orderly 
marketing and the securing of full values. 

The way is open and is an easy one. Con- 
crete plans will be submitted for your con 
sideration for the marketing of the 1929 clip 


This movement contemplates the perfection 7 
of a national wool marketing council and af} 


national selling agency operating on behalf of 
the producers in harmony with the provisions 
of the Capper-Volstead Act. 


made and details of the plan proposed. 
The Tariff 

As is usual with each presidential year tat- 
iff agitation is in the offing and we must le 
prepared to meet the attack. Our chief wer 
pons must be of an educational nature. 

Our usual adversaries will be in the fray 
The collegiate theorists, ignoring actuai! facts 
and building up a house of cards from _ plans 

(Continued on page 38) 


Your wool com- § 
mittee will make a full report as to progress | 
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Sheep at the Ogden Live Stock Show 


An excellent show of fat and breeding 
sheep was on display at the Ogden Live 
Stock Show, January 7th to 12th. There 
were full entries with competition in the 
fat section and in most of the breed classes. 
Carloads of sheep were judged by Glen S. 
Culp of Salt Lake City, who awarded first 
premium to a very uniform and well fin- 
ished pen of Hampshire grades fed and 
exhibited by Mike Barclay of Blackfoot, 
Idaho. Second award went to Ernest 
Madsen of Manti. In the class for indi- 
vidual fat lambs, which was judged by 
the Secretary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, ten good wethers were 
shown, first award going to a pure-bred 
Hampshire exhibited by the Hotel Bige- 
low, second to another Hampshire grade 
drawn from the carload of Mike Barclay, 
and third to Jack Murray of Ogden. 

The mutton and long-wool breeds were 
judged by Mr. Floyd T. Fox of Silverton, 
Oregon, and awards in the Rambouillet 
and Corriedale classes were made by the 
Secretary of the National Wool Growers 
Association. 

Hampshires 

In the Hampshire section, the champion 
ram and champion ewe as well as the first 
and second winners in each class were 
from the flock of the Mt. Haggin Land 
and Live Stock Company of Anaconda, 
Montana. Mrs. Jack Murray of Ogden 
had third in the yearling ewe class. Sam 
Carlton, Farmington Utah, was third in 


the ewe lamb class and second with pen 
of four lambs bred by exhibitor, and also 
in the class for pen of four lambs, get of 
one sire. Jesse Bartlett of Ogden had 
third prize breeding flock. 

In the Shropshire show all first and 
second awards and championships went to 
Oeste Bros. of Davis, California. Harry 
T. Crandall of Cass City, Michigan, was 
the prominent winner in the Lincoln sec- 
tion. He had first for aged ram and first 
and second in all classes. The Corriedale 
Sheep Company of Davis, California, took 
third in the yearling ewe class. 

In the Suffolk and Cotswold divisions 
the awards were as follows: 


Suffolks 


Aged Ram—First, Hatch & Winegar, Woods 
Cross, Utah; second, Mike Barclay, 
Blackfoot, Idaho. : 

Yearling Ram—First and second, Mike Bar- 
clay. 

Ram Lamb—First, Hatch & Winegar. 





Champion Corriedale Ram at the Ogden Live 
stock Show. Bred and exhibited by King Bros. 
Co., Laramie, Wyo. This ram was also cham- 


pion at the 1927 International. 































Yearling Ewe—First and second, Hatch & 
Winegar. 
Ewe Lamb—First and second, Hatch & Win- 


egar. 

Pen of four lambs, bred by exhibitor—First, 
Hatch & Winegar. 

Pen of four lambs, get of one sire—First, 
Hatch & Winegar. 

Flock—First, Hatch & Winegar. 

Champion Ram and Champion Ewe—Hatch 


& Winegar. 
Cotswolds 

Aged Ram—First, Harry T. Crandall, Cass 
City, Mich.; second, Wasatch Cotswold 
Club, Heber City, Utah. 

Yearling Ram—First and second, Harry T. 
Crandall; third, Corriedale Sheep Co., 
Davis, Calif. 

Ram Lamb—First and second, Crandall; 
third, Wasatch Cotswold Club. 

Yearling Ewe—First and third, Crandall; 
second, Swan Bros., Kaysville, Utah. 

Ewe Lamb—First and second, Crandall; 
third, Wasatch Cotswold Club. 

Pen of four lambs, bred by exhibitor—First 
and third, Crandall; second, Wasatch 
Cotswold Club. 

Pen of four lambs, get of one size—First 
and third, Crandall; second, Wasatch 
Cotswold Club. 

Flock—First and third, Crandall; second, 
Wasatch Club. 

Champion Ram and Champion Ewe—Cran- 


dall. 
Rambouillets 

The Rambouillet breeders furnished the 
keenest competition of the sheep show. 
King Bros. Company of Laramie, Wyom- 
ing, and and W. D. Candland & Sons of 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah, furnished full entries, 
while L. R. Peterson & Sons of Ephraim, 
Utah, had unfitted entries of excellent 
quality in a number of classes. King 
Bros.’ winning ram in the aged class was 
a smooth-bodied ram shown in long fleece 
of excellent character. Their ram winning 











Champion Ram (left) and champion ewe (right) in the Rambouillet Section of the Ogden Live Stock Show. Both sheep were bred and exhibited by King 


Bros. Co. of ie, Wyo., and 
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were champions in the C type Rambouillet section of the 1927 American Royal. 
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second place in the same class was of 
heavier type, with a very dense fleece of 
even white character. Candlands’ third 
prize ram in the aged class was a ram of 
good conformation which had been late 
shorn and was not in real show condition. 
In the yearling class, King Bros. were 
again first with a very smooth type, large 
ram that was placed first largely on its 
fleece, which was of very long even char- 
acter and of unusual fineness. Candlands 
were second with a very low-blocked ram 
with good head and fleece. The Cand- 
land ram placed fourth was of excellent 
Rambouillet type, with a good head, but 
carried a fleece that was not in show con- 
dition. In the lamb classes the Candland 
entries were of compact frames, showing 
rather heavier markings than the lambs 
from the King flock. They were first and 
fourth in the ram lamb class with King 
second and third, while in the exhibit of 
ewe lambs, Candlands were first and 
second. 

The yearling ewe class was the sensa- 
tion of the show. Five ewes of wonderful 
conformation and fleece quality were at 
the head of the line with but very slight 
distinction between them. 

The full awards were as follows: 


Ram—First and second, King Bros. 
“> third, W. D. Candland & Sons. 
Yearling Ram—First and third, King Bros.; 

second, Candland. 
Ram Lamb—First, Candland; 
third, King Bros. 
Yearling Ewe—First, King Bros.; second 
and third, Candland. 

Ewe Lamb—First and second, Candland; 
third, King Bros. ; 
Pen of four lambs, bred by exhibitor—First 

and third, Candland; second, King Bros. 
Pen of four lambs, get of one sire—First, 
King Bros.; second, Candland. 
Flock—First, King Bros.; second, Candland; 
third, L. R. Peterson & Sons. 
Champion Ram and Champion Ewe—King 
Bros. Co. 
National Wool Growers Association Special— 
W. D. Candland & Sons, first; L. R. 
Peterson & Sons, second. 


Corriedales 
Two full flocks of Corriedales were 
shown by the Corriedale Sheep Company 
of Davis, California, and King Bros. Com- 
pany of Wyoming. The awards were as 
follows : 


Aged Ram—First, King Bros.; second, Cor- 
riedale Sheep Co. 

Yearling Ram—First and second King Bros.; 
third, Corriedale Sheep Co. 

Ram Lamb—First, King Bros.; second and 
third, Corriedale Sheep Co. 

Yearling Ewe—First and second, King Bros.; 
third, Corriedale Sheep Co. 


second and 


Ewe Lamb—First, King Bros.; second and 
third, Corriedale Sheep Co. 

Pen of four lambs, bred by exhibito:—First, 
King Bros.; second and third, Corrie- 
dale Sheep Co. 

Pen of four lambs, get of one sire—First, 
King Bros.; second and third, Corrie- 
dale Sheep Co. 

Flock—First, King Bros.; second and third, 
Corriedale Sheep Co. 

Champion Ram and Champion Ewe—King 
Bros. Co. 


The winners in the fat classes were sold 
at the close of the show. Barclay’s win- 
ning carload was taken at 15 cents per 
pound by the Hotel Bigelow, while the 
grand champion individual wether was 
purchased at 75 cents a pound for the 
Hotel Utah of Salt Lake. Barclay’s 
second prize wether brought 30 cents a 
pound from the Sanitary Market of Salt 
Lake and the Union Meat Company of 
Ogden took Murray’s third prize wether 
at 25 cents a pound. 

The grand champion steer of the show 
was exhibited by R. P. Lamont, Jr., Lark- 
spur, Colorado, and sold at $1.00 per 
pound to Dick Gunn of Ogden. 





MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZE 
WOOL INSTITUTE 


The organization of the Wool Insti- 
tute, Inc., which has been discussed for 
some time has become a reality. After 
prolonged study and negotiations a basis 
was reached upon which all branches of 
the wool manufacturing industry and the 
different large interests could agree to 
cooperate upon some matters of com- 
mon importance and interest. The status 
and plans of The Wool Institute were 
set forth on January 28 by the Daily 
News Record of New York: 


The Wool Institute, Inc., now is an estab- 
lished organization. A certificate of incorpora- 
tion has been filed in Albany and the charter 
is in the hands of the incorporators, among 
whom are some of the woolen industry’s leading 
factors. 

Those signing the request for the issuance 
of the charter will constitute the temporary 
directorate, and a full board of 30 directors 
will be appointed at the organization meeting. 
which is scheduled for a date early next month. 

It is significant that the signers of the peti- 
tion include the heads of three of the industry’s 
leading associations; namely, the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers, the American 
Association of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facturers, and the Carded Woolen Manufac- 
turers Association. Market observers point 
out that it is the first time, to their knowledge, 
that these three associations have given recog- 
nition to a general organization movement. 

Included in the directorate, as at present 
constituted, are the following: 
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Raymond S. Bartlett, American Woolen Co.: 
Franklin W. Hobbs, Arlington Mills; R. Leland 
Keeney, Somersville Mfg. Co.; Percy Ains- 
worth, Hockanum Mills Co.; Max W. Stoehr, 
Botany Worsted Mills; Frederic W. Tipper, 
Deering, Milliken & Co.; William A. Broad- 
head, Jamestown Worsted Mills; William H 
Folwell, Folwell Brothers & Co.; Lewis A. Hird, 
Samuel Hird & Sons; Nathan Stevens, H. T. 
Stevens & Sons Co.; Addison L. Green, Farr 
Alpaca Co.; Edwin Farnham Greene, Pacific 
Mills; Alexander Walker, Strong Hewat & Co: 
Allen R. Mitchell, Jr., Shackamaxon Mills, 
and Arthur D. Whiteside 

It is noted that Messrs. Broadhead, Walker 
and Mitchell are newcomers to the represen- 
tation of the American Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers Association in this particular 
work, while the make-up of the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers’ representa- 
tion remains the same as that which partici- 
pated in the preliminary meetings. 

Mr. Hobbs is president of the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers; Senator 
Keeney is head of the American Association 
of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, while 
Mr. Moir is leader of the Carded Woolen 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

It will be the purpose of the Wool Institute, 
among other things, to participate in the gath- 
ering of statistical information, a work which 
has been going on for some little time in in- 
dependent quarters, and which now, it is pro- 
posed, will be swung over into the Wool Insti- 
tute. The new group also proposes to interest 
itself in credit information work; the develop- 


ment of new uses for wool and its products; 


the expansion of domestic and foreign mar- 
kets; information pertaining to freight rates; 
improved methods of manufacture or distribu- 
tion, and other matters. 

By the terms of its charter membership in 
the institute, “shall be recognized as implying 
that the member is absolutely free to conduct 
his business as he pleases in every respect.” 
The incorporation of this phrase immediately 
discounts comment heard in some quarters 
that the institute might possibly endeavor to 
lay down arbitrary rules pertaining to cost 
finding, production, etc., to be adhered to by 
members. 


CORRECTION IN TREATMENT SUG- 
GESTED FOR MAMMITIS 


In the January issue of the National 
Wool Grower a treatment for garget or 
mammitis was given by Mr. Eugene S. 
Tribble of Lodi, California. The follow- 
ing correction in the printed report of that 
treatment has been received from Mr. 
Tribble: 

“The amount of salts (Epsom) to be 
used in the hot water lotion is about three- 
fourths of a teacupful, or about two 
ounces, and not three-fourths of a tea- 
spoonful. This is an excellent aid to re- 
ducing fever and with this correction, | 
will say the recipe as given has proven 
very satisfactory to me, as I have not only 
saved the animals so treated, but also 
their udders.” 
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Report of the Secretary-Treasurer to the Sixty-third 
Annual Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association 


The report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
for the past year relates chiefly to the 
status of the organization. The Wool 
Grower has’ reported quite largely the 
work done and progress made in connec- 
tion with the projects included in the 
1927 program, but a few matters call for 
further report. 

The discussion of our position as an 
organization is designed to be considered 
by you not so much as individual wool 
growers as in the position which most of 
you Occupy as representatives and officers 
of state or local associations. 

Organization Status 

There is ample evidence that the wool 
growing industry of the western states 
particularly has made great progress with- 
in the last few years toward a better state 
of organization. About five years ago 
the National Association adopted the plan 
and policy of aiding and working with and 
through the state organizations. The plan 
of cooperation between national and state 
associations has been made to include fi- 
nances and dues collections in five states, 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Utah. The results have not been as good 
as was expected, but real progress has 
been made. Details as to dues collections 
are included in this report. 

The progress made by the state associa- 
tions in the past five years, and particu- 
larly in 1927, plainly shows that wool 
growers generally appreciate the necessity 
of greater unity of effort. The work done 
through the state associations has returned 
to the industry results that have a cash 
value that is many times greater than the 
amounts contributed by those receiving 
the benefits. 

This progress in the state of the urgani- 
zation of the sheep industry has not been 
reflected in a corresponding way in the 
condition of your national organization. 
It was contemplated that the office of the 
National Association would be in closer 
contact with the state offices and be able 
to serve as a-clearing house to acquaint 
them with each other’s methods and pro- 


grams. This expectation has not been 
fully realized because of the fact that the 
income of the National Association has 
not yet been materially increased under 
the new plan. There is the best of under- 
standing between the offices and officers 
of the National and the state associations, 
but restricted income of the National has 
not permitted the doing of many needed 
things which the states have a logical right 
to expect. Your National Association 
is still an office with an entire staff of 
three persons, including the Secretary, with 
a total expense in 1927 for salaries and 
office expense of $8006.50, or $200 more 
than in 1926. The work of the office 
includes the publication of the National 
Wool Grower, the management of the an- 
nual ram sale in addition to attendance 
at meetings, and work in market, legisla- 
tive, and transportation matters. I should 
say that your President devotes much 
more time, study, and effort to the asso- 
ciation, particularly in organization and 
marketing work, than is customary among 
presidents of agricultural organizations. 
Finances 

A fair and useful way of gauging the 
position of your National Association is, 
I believe, found in the state of its finances. 
In 1927 the total income from member- 
ship dues of all classes was $12,526.33. 
With this amount it undertakes to work 
and speak for a sheep business in all those 
matters of immediate and general import- 
ance and that are of common interest to 
the industry as it is carried on in the dif- 
ferent states. In the twelve states com- 
monly referred to as ‘range’ or ‘western’, 
there are 27 million stock sheep, so that 
the direct payments from the sheep owners 
for the work to be done by their National 
Association amounted last year to one- 
twentieth of one cent per head, equal to 
one cent per head on five per cent of the 
sheep in the West. 

The association expenditures last year 
totaled $18,729.69. The principal items 
outside the salary and office expenses al- 
ready mentioned were for travel expense 
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of the President, Secretary, and commit- 
tees, $2,870.53; services of counsel on 
freight case, $1075.25; convention, 
$1027.27; and for the lamb consumption 
campaign, $5000. Travel expense was 
much less than in 1926. Other items were 
about the same. The expenditure in the 
lamb campaign was new business. At the 
Butte convention this lamb work was ap- 
proved and authorized. The committee 
appointed to arrange for collection of the 
funds for its support, has not yet been 
able to arrange for the making of such 
collections, either by the railroads or by 
the market agencies. It seems certain that 
any amounts made available for this or 
any other organization undertaking must 
be obtained through direct payments of 
membership dues. 

Your executive committee, at its meet- 
ing in August, authorized the officers to 
expend not to exceed $5,000 in an intro- 
ductory or experimental effort to increase 
lamb consumption and to borrow from the 
earnings of the National Wool Grower 
such amount as might be needed in excess 
of the association’s income. The net pro- 
ceeds of the ram sale last year proved to 
be somewhat larger than usual. When 
added to the income from dues, there was 
a deficit of $1401.50, which amount was 
secured from the funds of the publication. 

The amounts of dues received from the 
various states, available for expenditure 
on association work, after deducting one 
dollar to be paid to the Wool Growers for 
each subscription furnished, were as fol- 
lows: 


Arizona—$1080.76, of which $1058.76 was 
received through the state association 
and $22 paid direct to National office 
by .individuals. 

California—$1342.32, of which $1313.32 was 
received through. the state association 
and $29 paid direct to National office 
by individuals. 

Colorado—$621.88, of which $358.12 was re- 
ceived through local associations and 
$263.76 paid direct to National office by 
individuals. 

Idaho—$1113.50, of which $1000.00 was re- 
ceived through the state association 
and $113.50 paid direct to National of- 
fice by individuals. 
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Montana—$1650.76, all of which was paid 
direct to National office by individuals. 

Nevada—$898.60, of which $250 was re- 
ceived through the state association 
and $648.60 paid direct to National of- 
fice by individuals. 

New Mexico—$436.00, of which $300 was 
received through the state association 
and $136 paid direct to National office 
by individuals. 

Oregon—$1377.94, of which $977.09 was re- 
ceived through the state association and 
$400.85 paid direct to National office 
by individuals. 

Texas—$194.26, of which $100 was receiv- 
ed through the state association and 
$94.26 paid direct to National office by 
individuals. 

Utah—$1736.42, of which $1447 was receiv- 
ed through the state association and 
$289.42 paid direct to National office by 
individuals. 

Washington—$584.51, all of which was paid 
direct to National office by individuals. 

Wyoming—$1098.71, all of which was paid 
direct to National office by individuals. 

Miscellaneous states—$390.67. 


I have submitted for the consideration 
of the executive committee a proposed 
budget for 1928 in which is included an 


expenditure of $15,000 for promoting 


lamb consumption. If the required 
amount is apportioned to the various states 
on the basis of their numbers of sheep, 
most of them would need to double their 
payments; some of them would need to 
do more; and a few would not need to 
pay very much above their present rate. 
Membership 

| am making no attempt to give detailed 
figures as to the number of our members 
because of the fact that in five states we 
do not solicit individual membership un- 
aer the existing arrangement with the as- 
sociations of those states whereby the col- 
lections are handled by the state office aid 
the members of such organization are con- 
sidered to be members of the National as 
well. In other states we have made some 
gain in the number of members, but not 
much of an increase in income. It ap- 
pears that we have reached the limit that 
is possible in obtaining members through 
correspondence. I think the growth ana 
status of your National Association is 
quite well shown by the statement of its 
finances. 

Grazing 

The decision on national forest grazing 
fees which was handed down by Secretary 
Jardine last January closed the matter as 
far as the Department of Agriculture is 
concerned, except for the making of some 
further corrections in the Rachford-Case- 
ment scale. Some adidtional minor re- 
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ductions have been approved by some of 
the forest district offices. The Washing- 
ton office of the Forest Service advised 
us that the complete and final scale would 
be presented this month for the approval 
of the Secretary. We have asked the Sec- 
retary to delay action until this set of fees 
could be placed before the committee on 
grazing at this convention. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress 
by Senator Smoot which could add greatly 
to the security of grazing permits and 
would fairly adjust the fee question for 
the indefinite future. The bill does not 
conflict with any plan of conservation or 
utilization of national forest resources. 


Freight Rates 
It has not been attempted to present in 


the Wool Grower all the details of the case 
now pending on live-stock freight rates. 
No complaint was filed by us. The pres- 
ent hearings were called for by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the un- 
dertaking to review the condition of the 
freight rate structure on live stock as re- 
lated to rates on other commodities and 
as applying in different parts of the coun- 
try. Such action was called for in the 
Hoch-Smith -resolution passed in Con- 
gress early in 1925. It looks toward a 
more scientific and equitable set of rates 
on live stock either to markets or between 
farms, ranges and feed lots, and was 
plainly calculated to result in reductions. 

Your association was represented in 
three of the hearings that have been held. 
For one of these hearings expert rate coun- 
sel was employed. Two further hearings 
are scheduled for next month, at which 
the association will be represented. There 
is no conflict in interests of different 
states or sections in this case. A set of 
live-stock rates has been proposed by us 
which would result in material reduction 
of rates to markets and in most cases in 
other rates. We are also attempting to 
have included in the decision to be ren- 
dered provision for inclusion within the 
rates themselves charges for bedding and 
feed station service, which charges now 
frequently are the cause of serious an- 
noyance to shippers and often do not ap- 
pear to be reasonable. 


Lamb Markets 
All angles of the lamb consumption 


campaign already have been placed be- 
fore you. The financial part was treated 
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in the first part of this report. I wish 
to add only this idea: that it is not a 
question of causing an undue increase in 
production through publicity regarding 
this work. 
theory that confronts us, and that condi- 
tion is the certain prospect of a supply 
of lambs greater than the present demand 
at present prices. The lines upon which 
we have worked so far have been conser- 
vative and economical. If we can be fi- 
nanced to continue and extend this work 
we can handle it more efficiently in the 
light of last year’s experience and it is 
certain that we still will have the good 
will and active cooperation of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, the 
packers, and the retailers’ organizations. 
It was possible to spend but a limited 
amount of time in the continuation of our 
lamb work and investigations. The record 
of the markets during the season of heavy 
shipments from the range states shows 
that we had excellent distribution of the 
receipts at Chicago over the days of the 
week. I am not sure that this was a re- 
sult of our undertakings though I am 
sure that more of the commission sales- 
men are watching this matter and endeav- 
oring to regulate receipts in a way that 
will work to the advantage of their ship- 
pers. Conditions in 1927 were more fav- 
orable for uniformity in the rate of re- 
ceipts than they were in 1926. We do 
not know how things will be next fall but 
it is certain that still more attention 
should be given by both shippers and 
salesmen to the regulation of the runs and 
particularly to the avoidance of excessive 
runs at Chicago in September and October. 
There is another matter in connection 
with the markets that requires the atten- 
tion of shippers and should, | think, be 
considered by the convention meeting of 


This is 
the practice that has arisen of weighing 


the lamb marketing committee. 


and delivering lambs to the packers be- | 


fore the price is settled. I do not see how 
this practice can be followed without 
serious injury to shippers. I am not now 
prepared to say how general the practice 
has become or whether it prevails at all 
markets. Those interested can inform the 
lamb marketing committee regarding the 


customs of their particular markets. 


It is a condition and not a’ 
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THE 1928 CONVENTION 


No better opportunity is afforded for 
checking up the progress and development 
of an organization than its annual con- 
ventions. For it is at these events that 
the membership registers its opinions and 
sets its mark of approval or disapproval 
upon undertakings as they have been car- 
ried on and are outlined for the future. 
It makes no difference how fast the few 


sidered as indicating that the principle of 
organization is striking root with individ- 
ual growers who are building up strong 
state associations, which eventually will 
mean a National Association of greatly 
increased strength and power. 

The convention’s position on wool and 
lamb marketing, as shown in the com- 
mittee reports printed below, is also most 


may wish to go, the 
majority must sanc- 
tion the proposed 
projects before they 
can be prosecuted ef- 
fectively. When the 
members generally 
are educated up to 
the point of action 
and express such 
readiness through the 
official acts of the 
convention, real pro- 
gress is assured. Such 
a condition was in 
evidence at the sixty- 
third annual conven- 
tion of the National 
Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, which occur- 
red at Ogden, Utah, 
January 19th to 2Ist. 


W. W. Daley of Wyoming and Mr. George 
J. Cleary of California seconded the nom- 
ination of Mr. Hagenbarth and he was 
elected by unanimous vote to lead the 
wool growers’ organization during 1928. 


Messrs. F. A. Ellenwood of Red Bluff, 
California, and A. A. Johns of Prescott, 
Arizona were also unanimously reelected 

as the western vice- 





THE ASSOCIATIONS NEW EASTERN VICE-PRESIDENT 


L. B. Palmer 


The Sixty-third Annual Convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association elected Mr. 
L. B. Palmer of Ohio as its eastern vice- 
president, to succeed W. C. Coffey, who had 
tendered his resignation. Mr. Palmer repre- 
sents the third generation on the 275-acre 
“home farm” near Pataskala, Licking Coun- 
ty, Ohio. He is a breeder of Shropshire 
sheep, Percheron horses, and Ayrshire cattle. 

Mr. Palmer spent three years at the College 
of Agriculture, Ohio State University. He 
showed his first purebred Shropshires in 1906, 
and exhibited at the Ohio State Fair the 
following year. He has been connected with 
the sheep show at the Ohio State Fair for 
more than twelve years, and, as Member in 
Charge from the State Department of Agri- 
culture for the past six years, has been largely 
responsible for making it the largest sheep 
exhibit in the country. He is serving his 
second term as director of the American Shrop- 
shire Registry Association. 

Mr. Palmer holds a number of offices in 
farm and civic circles. He is serving his 
fifth year as president of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation. He is one of the four directors 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
from the mid-west district and heads the mem- 
bership committee of the organization. He 
is president of the Ohio Farm Bureau Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company, and is a mem- 
ber of both the board of directors and execu- 
tive committee of both the Columbus and Ohio 


For many _ years 
and through many 
conventions, the doc- 
trine of “organiza- 


in the United States. 





Chambers of Commerce. 


He was one of the founders, and is serving his seventh year as president, of the Ohio Wool 
Growers Cooperative Association, the largest wool cooperative sale organization in point of members 





presidents of the as- 
sociation. On account 
of the resignation of 
Mr. W. C. Coffey as 
eastern vice-p res i- 
dent, it became nec- 
essary to select his 
successor, and Mr. L. 
B. Palmer, president 
of Ohio Wool Grow- 
ers Cooperative As- 
sociation and the 
Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation, was chos- 
en for that position. 
While the association 
appreciated the value 
of having as its east- 
ern representative, a 
man of Mr. Coffey’s 
caliber, it felt that in- 
asmuch as he had 
asked to be released 
on the ground that 
his duties as Dean of 











tion” and “coopera- 

tion” to secure proper protection to the 
sheep business and the orderly market- 
ing of its products has been set forth and 
plead for in many and divers ways. Tan- 
gible results of such efforts are now in 
evidence. 

As shown in the report of the executive 
committee’s action appearing elsewhere 
in this issue, a budget that calls for the 
collection of funds for the National Asso- 
ciation in an amount that almost doubles 
present annual receipts was approved. In- 
asmuch as the executive committee is com- 
posed of representatives of each of the 
twelve western states clothed with the 
authority to speak for the wool growers 
of those states, this action may be con- 


encouraging. While probably not so pro- 
gressive as some might desire, they out- 
line what in general opinion are consid- 
ered to be the steps that safely can be 
taken at the present time. 


Election of Officers 


Strong endorsement of the National was 
also given in the selection of its officers 
for 1928. Senator C. H. Williams, presi- 
dent of the Montana Wool Growers As- 
sociation, placed Mr. Hagenbarth’s name 
before the convention for president and 
in doing so spoke very forcefully of his 
long untiring devotion to the sheep in- 
dustry, and his accomplishments as presi- 
dent of its national organization. Mr. 
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the College of Agri- 
culture at the University of Minnesota 
made it impossible for him to attend the 
meetings of the association and’ maintain 
the necessary close connection with its 
work, his request should be granted. In 
the selection of Mr. Palmer, it is consid- 
ered that a very capable successor to Dean 
Coffey has been obtained and one through 
whom the interests of the eastern wool 
growers may be more firmly united with 
those of the western states. 

Secretary Marshall was reappointed by 
the executive committee at its meeting fol- 
lowing the close of the convention. The 
composition of the executive committee for 
1928 is not yet known, as according to the 
constitution, the state organizations select 
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their representatives to sit on the com- 
mittee, and up to the present time all of 
the states have not sent in the names of 
their committee men. 

For the second time within recent years, 
the women connected with the National 
Wool Growers Association were honored. 
Mrs. Harlan Hill of Prosser, Washing- 
ton, was made an honorary vice-president 
of the association. Mrs. Hill is president of 
the Auxiliary to the Washington Wool 
Growers Association, a body that has done 
much helpful work for the industry in 
Washington and is now seeking to organ- 
ize similar auxiliaries in other states, hav- 
ing started one in Montana last year and 
another among the Utah women during the 
convention in Ogden. A more complete 
statement in regard to the organization 
of the Utah Auxiliary and the work of 


The addresses and discussions of the six 
sessions of the convention can be grouped 
under the subject heads of organization 
and cooperation, lamb marketing, wool 
marketing, sheep diseases, production 
studies, and predatory animals, and they 
are treated briefly in that order. 

Organization and Cooperation 

Mr. H. W. Harvey, president of the 
Utah Wool Growers Association, struck 
the keynote of the convention—organiza- 
tion—in his address of welcome. He 
pointed out picturesquely the accomplish- 
ments of the Mormon pioneers through 
unity of endeavor and gave further illus- 
tration of the old adage, “In Union there 
is strength,” from the history of our 
Nation. In Utah, he said, local associa- 
tions of wool growers had been formed to 
cooperate with the state association and 
the state association, without quibbling or 
qualification was standing firmly upon 
the platform of cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association. 

Mayor Frank Francis of Ogden and Mr. 
Fred Williams, member of the City Com- 
mission, in expressing Ogden’s apprecia- 
tion of the privilege of entertaining the 
wool growers, also put in a forceful word 
for organization and its resulting benefits. 
Vice-president Johns made a graceful re- 
sponse on behalf of the visiting members 


the Washington women as presented by 
Mrs. Hill to the convention will be given 
in an early issue. 


Ogden’s Entertainment 


The spirit of cooperation and harmony 
that prevailed during the sixty-third an- 
nual convention made it a most delightful 
and encouraging affair. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the City of Ogden 
supplied in generous measure all of the 
materials necessary for a successful gather- 
ing. The Bigelow Hotel furnished a most 
comfortable and enjoyable headquarters; 
the Elks Club provided an exceptionally 
fine convention hall; the registration and 
allotment of hotel rooms, and the many 
other details attendant upon a convention 
were well taken care of by the Chamber 
of Commerce, through its able secretary, 


The Program 


of the association to the welcome given 
by Utah and the City of Ogden. 

A large portion of President Hagen- 
barth’s annual address was devoted to the 
need for stronger organization on the part 
of sheepmen and should be read by every 
member of the association. It appears in 
full in this issue. 

“Biblical Sheep, Black ond Otherwise,” 
as discussed by the Hon. Samuel Kiefer 
of Yakima, Washington, received the 
hearty approval of all who were fortunate 
enough to hear it. Ancient days in Pales- 
tine have always provided abundant ma- 
terial for poetical and oratorial remarks 
on the wool growing business, but the ini- 
mitable twist that Mr. Kiefer was able to 
give to those old stories in tying them 
into modern business methods, including 
cooperation, was so unlooked for that, in 
common parlance, it brought the house 
down. 

Hon. Walter Pierce, ex-Governor of 
Oregon, also made a very able address un- 
der the title of “How | Became Convert- 
ed.” His conversion was two-fold in 
character: from the cattle to the sheep 
business, and from free trade principles 
to a protective tariff doctrine. In regard 
to this, Governor Pierce said: “If, as 
seems quite apparent, protection has be 
come a permanent principle of American 
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Mr. Jesse S. Richards; many delightful 
social events were provided for the visit- 


ing ladies; and the banquet—well, if you : 
missed the California spring lamb and") 


the fun provided by Messrs. DeVine, Har- 
vey, Hagenbarth, Kiefer, Pierce, and Fran- 
cis, all we can say is that you missed a) 
real good time. Worthy of special men- 
tion in the entertainment provided by 
Ogden were the musical numbers given by 
the students of Weber College and the 
Ogden City High School at the opening 
of each session of the convention, and 
the community singing led by Mr. E. J. 
Kirkham. To sum up Ogden’s handling 
of the convention, we can say that 
Phoenix, Arizona, the site selected for the 


= 


1929 meeting, has a high standard to 
reach. 


government, then agriculture should so 
organize itself as to secure the benefits of 
that policy.” A strong plea was also made | 
by Governor Pierce for a greater distri- 
bution of the tax load by raising state 
revenue from indirect sources. 


While not formally scheduled to appear 
on the program, ex-Senator Stanfield of 
Oregon honored the convention with his| 
presence and made some very pertinent 
remarks concerning the tariff and grazing 
legislation. Rumors have been current to! 
the effect that the tariff on wool was not| 
bringing in the amount of revenue that! 
it should. “Any ineffectiveness of the 
present tariff law,” Senator Stanfield de-| 
clared, “was due to its administration 
rather than to the law itself. It may be 
that incompetent appraisers are appraising 
imported wool at a higher shrinkage than 
it should be given.” To correct such 2 
condition, if it exists, Senator Stanfield} 
offered the opinion that the Treasury De- 
partment should provide for a board of 
wool appraisers composed of trained and 
competent men to handle this work. Such 
a board would do away with some of the 
loss in the collection of the duties. He 
also said that since carpet wools are a¢- 
mitted free of duty, wools used for pur- 
poses other than the making of floor cov- 
erings might also be coming in without 
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payment of duty by the importers. If 
so, it is the duty of wool growers to ask 
for an investigation. 


The grazing bill recently introduced by 
Senator Smoot (S. 1969) was also consid- 
ered by Mr. Stanfield at some length. He 
particularly emphasized the fact that it 
would, if enacted into law, make grazing 
on the national forests a legal right, rather 
than one of sufferance. 


Wool Marketing 

Marketing questions occupied much of 
the convention time. A large part of the 
first day’s session was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of wool selling problems while 
lamb marketing came under consideration 
on the second day. President Hagenbarth 
in his annual address discussed both of 
these phases of the sheep business and 
Secretary Marshall’s annual report 
(printed in full in this issue) also referred 
to them. 

With such a big proportion of the 1928 
wool crop already contracted, the action 
of the convention in regard to wool mar- 
keting could have little effect on this 
year’s selling, but the report of the associa- 
tion’s standing committee, printed below, 
outlines procedure that will in time make 
it possible for the producers of wool to 
market their product in such a way as to 
receive its full value. 


Report of the Committee on Wool 
Marketing 


By reason of the extensive contracting 
which has taken place since December 1, 1927, 
a concentration of wool in large volume will, 
without a doubt, be impossible with the 1928 
clip. In view of the excellent position in which 
wool stands, as evidenced by the London sales 
of January 16, 1928, which showed an initial 
advance of from five per cent on Merinos to 
ten per cent on cross-breds, and a further ad- 
vance of five to ten per cent on January 18, 
which is equal to an increase of from two to 
six cents per grease pound, according to the 
grade and shrinkage, we recommend the con- 
centration of such clips as remain unsold in 
order to insure orderly marketing. 

The present method of selling wool by the 
various growers and-by dealers does not tend 
to establish prices in the United States based 
on the true values determined by the foreign 
markets, but has built up a system of makino 
quick sales in large volume, at prices lower 
than the delivered cost of wools from the 
countries that export to the United States. In 
order to correct this situation and to maintain 
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market prices equal to those of foreign mar- 
kets, plus the tariff and cost of transportation 
minus the difference in quality, we recommend 
the organization in states where such organiza- 
tions do not exist, of cooperative wool mar- 
keting associations to finance and concentrat- 
wool as is now possible in Arizona, Colorad» 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and Utah. 

We further recommend that after such con- 
centrations have been made and financ-' 
through cooperative associations or otherwise, 


ie. 





Sie 38 a i eS | 
Mrs. Harlan Hill of Prosser, Washington, president of 
the Auxiliary to the Washington Wool Growers 
Association. Mrs. Hill was made an honorary 
vice-president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association at the Ogden 
Convention 





growers avail themselves of the selling ser- 
vices of present well-established marketing 
agencies, such as the- National Wool Exchange 
Boston, Massachusetts; Pacific Cooperativs 
Wool Growers, Portland, Oregon; Ohio Wool! 
Growérs Cooperative, Columbus, Ohio; North- 
ern California Wool Warehouse, Vina, Calif- 
ornia; and Western Wool Warehouse, Portlan? 
Oregon, and like concerns, 

We recommend that the various state co- 
operative wool marketing associations be co- 
ordinated by a committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association. 

In order to establish and maintain fair mar- 
ket values through an accumulation of a large 
volume of wool, of not less than 50,000,000 
pounds of wool, and to provide efficient sell- 
ing facilities, we recommend that the various 
state marketing associations secure from the 
wool growers contracts for selling wool for 
periods of from three to five years. 

We endorse the organization of the National 
Wool Marketing Council and recommend that 
its executive committee be the wool marketing 
committee of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation. ; 

In order to make the foregoing recommenda- 
tions effective and this division of work pro- 
gressive, we urge that each cooperative wool 
marketing association become a member of the 
National Wool Marketing Council. 

We endorse the recent report and statement 
of the National Wool Marketing Committee, 
which was issued on December I], last, and 
hereby make the same a part of this report. 
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We urge that wool growers make a careful 
study of that report as printed in the December 
number of the National Wool Grower. 


F. J. Hagenbarth, Chairman 

A. A. Johns, Arizona 

T. C. Bacon, Idaho 

J. E. Morse, Montana 

K. G, Warner, Oregon 

J. A. Hooper, Utah 

J. M. Davis, Washington 

W. W. Daley, Wyoming 

(Dr. E, E. Brownell, Califor- 
nia, not present) 

At the afternoon session of the first day 
representatives of wool selling agencies 
were heard from. Mr. L. B. Palmer, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Wool Growers Coopera- 
tive Association and the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation, stressed the need for 
unified effort among eastern and western 
wool growers, especially in selling wool. 
“The point upon which we have the most 
common interest is wool marketing,” said 
Mr. Palmer. “We have had co- 
operative marketing of wool by local 
and national pools in existence longer 
than any other type of cooperative, 
yet today we have not combined our ef- 
forts of the different sections to the ex- 
tent that other groups, marketing other 
commodities in a national way, have done. 
* * * The establishment of local and 
national pools was a wonderful step, but 
the time has arrived when we must go 
one step farther and correlate the selling 
effort of these different pools. Experience 
has proved that the contracting by pools 
and the speculative holding have many 
times done more to break down the price 
of wool than has the individual who stayed 
outside the pool. Production problems 
are basic and call for individual efficiency, 
but to get the greatest returns for our 
individuals in the future, we must turn 
to organized marketing of our product.” 

Mr. Matt Staff, president of the Na- 
tional Wool Exchange of Boston, declared 
that it “takes a lot of courage, optimism, 
and patience even to be a small factor in 
an effort to build up an orderly system 
of marketing wool.” In his opinion the 
great difficulty to be met lies in the in- 
born idea every sheepman has that his 
clip is superior to every other. Recogniz- 
ing that the holding of such an opinion 
was natural and might be beneficial in 
some ways, he urged that if the sheepmen 
did establish a common agency for selling 
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their wools on the so-called consign- 
ment plan they have confidence in the 
integrity of that agency. Mr. Staff said 
that he believed a fair price of wool is the 
foreign price plus the tariff duty less an 
amount covering the difference in quality 
between foreign and domestic wools and a 
deduction for the cost of handling. To 
obtain such a price was a difficult matter, 
however. “Advances in the London mar- 
kets,” he declared, “are reflected in Bos- 
ton only three months afterwards, but if 
there is a reduction we know it five min- 
utes after the cables are received.” 

Due to illness, Mr. F. A. Ellenwood, 
president of the Northern California Wool 
Warehouse Company at Vina, California, 
was not at the convention and the ac- 
tivities of that agency were discussed by 
Mr. W. P. Wing, secretary of the Califor- 
nia Wool Growers Association. The 
Northern California Wool Warehouse 
Company was organized seven years ago 
by a group of wool growers who decided 
that they wanted to know more about the 
value of their wool. The warehouse 
stores the wool of the grower and provides 
an expert who will examine and determine 
its grade, shrinkage, etc., and thereby 
furnish the information necessary for 
intelligent selling. The plan, Mr. Wing, 
said, had proved very successful. The 
warehouse handles about a million pounds 
of wool from the Red Bluff section and 
makes sales at prices ranging from three 
to four cents higher than those secured by 
sales at home. 

The Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, 
with headquarters at Portland, Oregon, 
was represented by its general manager, 
Mr. R. A. Ward. Mr. Ward gave a very 
comprehensive review of the 1927 wool 
market and the conditions that created it. 
The unorganized wool growers sold their 
wool freely early in the season, he said, 
and the selling agencies were not able to 
secure a large enough volume of wool to 
have any great influence on the market. 
A small volume of wool under the control 
of those agencies operates to the end that 
consigned wools can only demand the 
going price for the grade. To achieve 
real and beneficial results, in Mr. Ward’s 
judgment, agencies that sell on consign- 


ment should have under their control a 
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larger volume of wool than it has been pos- 
sible to obtain in the past. 


Mr. M. D. Fell, manager of the Western 
Wool Warehouse of Portland, Oregon, en- 
dorsed the statements that had been made 
by the preceding speakers in regard to the 
need for greater cooperation among the 
growers in the selling of their wool. 


A very interesting paper on the wool 
manufacturer’s position was read by Mr. 
Walter Humphreys of Boston, who is the 
secretary of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers. “The wool manufac- 
turing industry will, of course,” said Mr. 
Humphreys, “follow the law of the surviv- 
al of the fittest. There have been many 
failures. In 1926 out of 361 weaving mills 
only thirteen were operated at a profit. 
There is too much manufacturing machin- 
ery. In order to get business some firms 
have quoted prices that have been below 
costs and these figures have not helped 
such firms themselves or others. It is now 
the plan of the manufacturers to start a 
method of cost accounting so that those 
who quote prices that are low will know 
what they are doing.” Mr. Humphreys 
said it was also part of the new endeavors 
of the manufacturers to aim to increase 
the amount of cloth required for women’s 
clothes. 


Under the title, “The Outlook for 
Wool,” Mr. J. S. Stressinger of Jeremiah 
Williams & Co., reviewed in a very com- 
prehensive and instructive manner the 
facts relating to production and consump- 
tion of wool throughout the world. 


“There is no undue surplus of raw ma- 
terial or manufactured goods anywhere 
today,” said Mr. Stressinger. “On the 
other hand everything points to a larger 
consumption of wool. While there will 
naturally continue to be periods of de- 
pression and falling prices and periods of 
rising values, the general tendency of wool 
prices during the next twenty years will be 
upwards.” Mr. Stressinger’s paper will 
be printed in full in a later issue. 

In the wool marketing division of the 
convention program quite properly be- 
longs the paper prepared by Mr. Ward 
M. Buckles, manager of the Federal In- 
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termediate Credit Bank of Spokane, and 
read by the assistant manager of that in- 
stitution, Mr. W. E. Meyer. It included 
a brief recounting of the organization of 
the Intermediate Credit banks under the 
Agricultural Credit Act of 1923, the 
methods employed in making loans, with 
special reference to wool marketing as- 
sociations and the business handled by the 
Spokane bank. 

Announcement was made of the North- 
west Wool Show to be held during the 
Montana State Fair under the auspices of 
the Montana Wool Growers Association. 
Mr. M. E. Stebbins, secretary of the Mon- 
tana Association, invited wool growers 
from all the states to enter the show and 
compete for the prize money offered. He 
stated that breed and commercial classes 
would be shown separately and would en- 
ter into competition only in the cham- 
pionship classes. In connection with this 
announcement, the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association stated that many re- 
quests had been received for a National 
Wool Show to be held at the time of the 


annual conventions, and that it now look- , 


ed as if such would be possible with the 
winning fleeces of the California Show, 
the Pacific International, and the Mon- 
tana Show all competing. While it may 
not be possible to complete arrangements 


for such a show at the 1929 convention, | 


an effort, the Secretary said, would be 
made to have the first National Wool 
Show at Phoenix in 1929. 


Lamb Marketing 


Lamb marketing problems formed an 
unusually interesting part of the program, 


largely on account of the demonstration | 


given by Mr. D. W. Hartzell of his work 
in connection with the preliminary cam- 
paign instituted by the National Wool 
Growers Association in promoting lamb 
consumption. As the Wool Grower car- 
ried in its fall issues quite detailed ac- 
counts of the lamb promotion work in 
Springfield, St. Joseph, and Omaha, most 
of those present at the convention were 
familiar with the general plan of the work, 
and the way in which Mr. Hartzell cut up 
a lamb carcass left no doubt in anyone's 
mind as to the value and desirability of 
continuing such demonstrations before the 
retail meat dealers of the larger cities 
throughout the country. The main object 
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of Mr. Hartzell’s work, as has been pre- 
viously stated through the Wool Grower, 
is to show butchers how they can utilize 
the forequarters, by boning and rolling, 
for cuts other than stews, thereby making 
the handling of the entire lamb carcass a 
profitable affair. 

Mrs. Emma Yearian of Lemhi, Idaho, 
represented the ladies of the convention in 
expressing appreciation of Mr. Hartzell’s 
work. 

Following the lamb cutting demonstra- 
tion, Mr. Roscoe Rich, chairman of the 
lamb marketing committee of the associa- 
tion, took the chair and the convention 
meeting was turned into an open session 
of that committee. The first speaker of 
this meeting was Mr. J. C. Naylor of 
Central City, Nebraska. He had come 
directly from the meeting of the lamb 
feeders of Colorado and Nebraska held 
at Greeley, Colorado, on January 17. “We 
feeders,” Mr. Naylor stated, “wanted to 
come up here and assure you wool growers 
that we were with you and wanted to co- 
operate with you to increase the consump- 
tion of lamb. If we do not do that, the 
feeder cannot exist. * * * At the 
Greeley meeting Mr. Pollock of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board was 
present and told us that the amount of 
money that the National Wool Growers 
Association had for the lamb work was 
nearly gone; so to cooperate with you 
gentlemen we pledged $4000 to Mr. Pol- 
lock’s and Mr. Hartzell’s work and will 
raise it to $5000 to match dollars with you. 
We are raising this money by authorizing 
commission men to deduct one-cent per 
head on lambs marketed. Two-thirds of 
this money will go to the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board for advertising 
lamb and one-third to our association to 
look after the distribution of our lambs 
at the market. We are going to strive for 
more orderly marketing and more even 
distribution of our lambs.” 


Mr. Rich’s requests for suggestions and 
comments on marketing problems at the 
close of Mr. Naylor’s remarks, opened up 
a spirited discussion over the practice 
known as “selling at the market.” It was 
stated by the Secretary of the National 
Association that this practice was reported 
to have been quite common at the Chicago 
market during the heavy shipping season 
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last fall. Shipments were weighed up in 
the morning and taken by packers with 
no price marked on the scale ticket, but 
with the understanding that they were 
bought at the market price to be set for 
that day. This practice, it was main- 
tained during the discussion, by lessening 
competition, caused a lower level of values 
to prevail Mr. James _ Christen- 
sen, representative of the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration at Chicago, 
and John T. Caine III, formerly chief of 
that administration, stated that the matter 
had the attention of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Administration and steps were be- 
ing taken to stop the practice. There were 
not many representatives of packers or 
commission men at the meeting and most 
of them seemed to be unaware of the 
existence of such a condition. It was 
stated by them that sometimes in order to 
keep a crew at work on Monday morn- 
ing part of a shipment was weighed up 
and no price put on the scale ticket until 
that entire shipment had been sold. Ship- 
pers, however, were firm in their opinron 
that such a practice was or had been in 
quite common use at the Chicago market 
at least and should be stopped. 

Another matter that came up before the 
committee was the matter of stockyards’ 
keeping a sufficient number of men em- 
ployed on the later days of the week to 
handle the receipts at that time. It was 
pointed out that in the attempt to secure 
a more even distribution of receipts at the 
markets over the days of the week, an in- 
crease in the arrivals at the close of the 
week had occurred. 

The convention’s action on lamb mar- 
keting questions is contained in the fol- 
lowing report of the lamb marketing com- 
mittee, which was unanimously adopted: 


Report of Committee on Lamb 
Marketing 


We, the members of the Lamb Marketing 
Committee for the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation meeting in Ogden, January 20th, 1928, 
beg leave to report as follows: 

I. Advertising 

(a) We wish heartily to endorse the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board and all its officers 
for their very effective work to date, in adver- 
tising lamb meat, their radio talks, and home 
economic demonstrations, and other publicity. 

(b) We wish to commend very highly the 
National Wool Growers Association and its of- 
ficers for carrying out so effectively the reso- 
lutions adopted by last year’s Lamb Marketing 
Committee in which they urged the increased 
advertising of lamb meat. 
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We believe the. work of Mr. Hartzell to be 
most effective and well done, and recommend 
its continuation and expansion in 1928. We par- 
ticularly appreciate the action of the National 
Association in sending Mr. Hartzell around to 
the various state conventions and urge the Na- 
tional Association to continue this practice to 
a greater extent in 1928 so that the growers 
themselves may be more fully acquainted not 
only with the advantages of the meat they have 
to sell, but also with the value of the adver- 
tising campaign, to the end that they may con- 
tribute generously to this campaign. 


(c) We sincerely appreciate the work of the 
various women’s auxiliaries to state associations 
which have been formed to date, and heartily 
solicit continued support for their efforts along 
the lines of increased consumption of lamb meat 
in their communities. We realize that the wo- 
men do most of the buying for the households 
and that intelligent work among them is one 
of the most effective ways of advertising the 
high qualities of lamb meat. 


II. Grading 

We suggest that the National Association take 
up with the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board and the packers, the matter of stamp- 
ing and grading all sheep carcasses for the retail 
trade. We understand this has been done in the 
cattle trade and that the results have been 
beneficial and effective. We believe that if 
prime lamb were labeled as such and if wethers 
and old ewes were also labeled our industry 
would profit materially thereby. 


Ill. Feeders 

Whereas the Colorado and Nebraska feeders 
have donated liberally and have pledged over 
$4,000,00 and hope to raise a much larger 
amount for the advertising of lamb to the end 
of materially increasing its consumption. We 
recommend that the National Wool Growers 
Association take steps to get other feeder dis- 
tricts to do the same by pledging one cent per 
head for lambs they have on, feed and to or- 
ganize the feeder districts along this line in 
other sections of the country. 

We believe that in this connection it should 
not be difficult to bring about much better 
cooperation between the feeders and growers 
as their interests are not antagonistic, as has 
been commonly assumed to date, but are vitally 
mutual in respect to the prices received and 
paid for both feeders and fats, management of 
stock yards and markets, and in many trans- 
portation matters. ° 


IV. Market Practices 

Whereas it has been brought to our atten- 
tion that on some markets, and in some in- 
stances, particularly on days when the market 
is draggy, that commission men often sell stuff 
subject to the top opening price before any 
price has been established for the day, we hereby 
wish to register our strong disapproval of this 
practice and ask that all commission men dis- 
continue same, and insist that the price shall 
be established at the time of sale and the said 
price marked on scale tickets when weighed. 


V. Distribution 

Whereas last year the lamb marketing com- 
mittee recommended that the commission firms 
on the primary markets be urged to scatter out 
the various shipments over the days of the week 
so that there will be much better distribution 
of sales, and 

Whereas we feel that this has been worked out 
to a very marked degree this past year and that 


(Continued on page 28) 
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An Examination of the 1927 Lamb Market 


Prices Lower Under Lighter Receipts— 
Improvement in Daily Distribution 


The crop of lambs raised in the United 
States in 1927 was reported as being prac- 
tically the same as in 1926. The crop of 
1926 turned out to be about 8 per cent 
larger than that of 1925. 

The record of the fall shipping season 
for the larger crop of 1926 showed a varia- 
tion in prices for fat lambs at Chicago 
from $14 to $15.50. In 1927, during 
August, September, and October, with 
lighter receipts at Chicago, top prices for 
fat lambs ranged from $14.85 to $13.25. 
The lower level of 1927 prices cannot be 
attributed to an excessive supply or to 
wrong distribution of receipts at Chicago. 
Needless to say, the other mid-western 
markets varied their prices substantially 
as was done at Chicago, though Kansas 
City quotations for August 25 were equal 
to those at Chicago and on October 21, 
Denver reported a sale at $13.95, which 
was but five cents below the Chicago top 
for the same day. 

The chart on this page gives the daily 
record of receipts and top prices during 
August, September, and October for each 
of the last two years at Chicago, Omaha, 


LAMB PRICES AND RECEIPTS IN 1926 AND 1927—A DAILY RECORD OF THE MARK 
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Kansas City, and Denver. 

In view of the lower price level in the 
fall months of 1927 the matter of sup- 
ply requires careful study. It was true 
that the 1927 crop for the entire country 
was but little, if any, larger than in 1926. 
There was more extensive early contract- 
ing of feeder lambs in 1927, many, but 
not all of which, went to feed lots without 
being counted at any large market. On 
the other hand, there was a larger propor- 
tion of fat stuff in the regular runs from 
sections which usually ship without sort- 
ing and furnish varying proportions of 
fats and feeders from one year to another. 

At seven principal western markets, in- 
cluding Buffalo, the. total receipts for the 
same four months were 4.8 per cent below 
those of 1926 and 5 per cent above those 
of 1925. 

The receipts at these markets for the 
four months were reported by the UV. S. 
Department of Agriculture as follows: 
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Chicago receipts from July | to October 
31, 1927, were 14 per cent lower than in 
1926 and also slightly lower than in 1925. 
At Omaha the decline in 1927 receipts as 
compared to 1926, in the same four 
months, was 10 per cent; at Kansas City 
13 per cent; at St. Joseph 4.5 per cent; 
at St. Paul 11 per cent; while Buffalo 
had an increase of 17 per cent and Denver 
of 22 per cent, but still slightly below 
that market’s figure in the same part of 
1925. 

In attempting to explain or justify the 
unexpectedly lower prices at Chicago last 
fall, packer buyers talked of the bad con- 
dition of the dressed lamb trade in east- 
ern cities, but chiefly emphasized the large 
receipts and slaughter of lambs at points 
east of Chicago. This supply was entirely 
of native origin and in the dressed form 
was marketed on the Atlantic seaboard 
in competition with western dressed car- 
casses, though to a large extent under 
control of the same Chicago and western 
slaughtering concerns. 

The record of the number of lambs 
slaughtered in different cities in 1926 and 


COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS OF SHEEP AT SEVEN MARKETS 
Months of July, August, Septembe: and October 


Totals 


Year Chicago KansasCity Omaha St. Joseph Denver Buffalo St. Paul 

1925 1,494,340 618,429 1,059,912 334,869 1,161,895 275,514 272,042 5,217,001 
1926 1,676,379 775,860 1,362,020 453,506 834,263 274,302 409,651 5,786,701 
1927 1,433,095 673,217 1,227,490 433,259 1,047,974 333,123 361,062 5,509,220 
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1927 will be printed in detail in an early 
issue of the Wool Grower, along with a 
comparison of changes in prices of dress- 
ed carcasses and live lambs at the mar- 
kets. The record of the total slaughter 
of lambs, under federal inspection, in the 
last six months of 1927 is already at hand. 
It shows that in 1927 the total slaughter 
of lambs under federal inspection from 
July 1 to December 31 was 6,725,421 head, 
which was just twelve thousand or two- 
tenths of one per cent less than were 
slaughtered in the same six months of 
1926. While perhaps the rate of slaughter 
may have been very high in some months 
in relation to the demand, yet it is shown 
that a slightly smaller number of lamb 
carcasses went into consumption in the 
last half of last year as compared to the 
same part of 1926 during which prices 
for lambs on foot were on a somewhat 
higher level. Stabilization of prices, with 
some lowerings, was in evidence, while 
normal operation under supply and de- 
mand would have suggested advances. 
The facts would seem to indicate that the 
buying interests had followed a uniform 
policy of buying the 1927 product at a 
lower level though quotations show that 
in both years the prices of carcasses at 
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wholesale have held about the same re- 
lation to live prices. 

The rate of daily delivery of supplies 
of lambs at Chicago in the three months 
of 1927 which are shown on the chart 
indicates a very uniform rate of distribu- 
tion. The Denver figures ran very high 
on September 19, October 3, 10, and 17, 
but these carried a large proportion of 
feeders en route to feed lots and not of- 
fered for sale. 

At Chicago there was but one day, Sep- 
tember 6, with receipts of 40,000 or over, 
which wrecked prices just as was done by 
a similar run on September 27, 1926. The 
large run of September 6 was on Tuesday, 
the preceding Monday, which was Labor 
Day, having been a holiday. The Mar- 
ket News Service, on Monday afternoon, 
published an estimate of 20,000 head for 
Tuesday’s run. When unloading was fin- 
ished it was found that one firm that 
had not been included in the estimate 
had 24 cars of westerns on sale, another 
firm 15 cars, and a third 10 cars. Sixty 
cents was taken off and with a run of 
23,000 the next day, Wednesday, prices 
were lowered another 25 cents. Omaha 
and Denver markets were opened on the 
same Monday with quotations about 30 
cents below the close of the previous week. 


Denver. 
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Both markets went off further with the 
debacle at Chicago on Tuesday and again 
on Wednesday. Outside of this one week 
there was a good distribution of receipts, 
which should have brought higher prices 
in view of the supply. 

No matter how large the 1928 crop of 
lambs may be, nor how many of them 
reach Chicago in September and October, 
it is certain that arrivals of over 40,000 
on one day will seriously injure prices. 
Records of other years have shown that 
excessive Monday runs lower prices even 
though the total for the week is no larger 
than in another week in which the supply 
is well spread out. Lamb shippers and 
commission men will need to be on their 
guard next fall and should not become 
careless on the matter of distribution be- 
cause of the steadier, but unduly low, price 
levels of last fall. As argued in previous 
articles in the Wool Grower, the prob- 
lem of distribution of daily receipts at the 
markets can best be handled between the 
markets and their adjoining feed stations 
and by constant vigilance and full con- 
sideration on the ground by both the com- 
mission salesmen and owners who ship 
the lambs. 


WST, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER AT CHICAGO, OMAHA, KANSAS CITY AND DENVER. 
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THE 1928 CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 25) 


the disposition has been most excellent except 
on one date, September 6th, 

Therefore we wish to thank the commission 
men for their efforts in this behalf and urge 
that same be continued and improved upon to 
the fullest extent possible. 


VI. Weighing at Markets 

One of the main improvements which we wish 
to recommend is that: Whereas it is the practice 
of several of the markets to cut all their weigh- 
ing and yarding crews by at least 50 per cent 
on Fridays and Saturdays and 

Whereas often the receipts on Friday under 
this improved method of distribution, are as 
heavy as days in the fore part of the week, and 

Whereas many times a grower’s whole year’s 
crop happens on the market on Friday and suf- 
fers severe shrink because of this practice of 
the yards of cutting down their crews on that 
day, 

Therefore we wish emphatically to urge the 
yards to discontinue this practice and to keep 
a full crew on hand at least on Friday and 
also on Saturday whenever needed, and that 
the National Association take steps to see that 
this resolution is carried out. 


We believe that all the suggestions contained 
in this paragraph should be carefully worked 
on in view of the possibility of a little larger 
lamb crop in 1928, much less early contracting 
to date and the probable greater runs this com- 
ing season at the markets as a result. 


We very much appreciate the activity of the 
National Association in investigating and sur- 
veying lamb market conditions throughout the 
United States, and we urge that they continue 
these investigations throughout 1928. 


VIII. Railroad Feed Yards 


(a) We urge the National Association to 
investigate feed and hay prices charged and 
watering facilities at all feeding yards along all 
routes and railroads to market, especially where- 
ever requested by state associations and in co- 
operation with them, carrying out for the rest 
of the western district much the same investiga- 
tions as made and put into effect by the 
Idaho Association in their stockyards report 
of a year ago. We believe that the feed prices 
are not at all standard or arrived at occord- 
ing to the same system, of cost plus a reasonable 
per cent profit, at the different yards. It seems 
to us that many yards are overcharging consid- 
erably and are not conducting this phase of their 
business in accordance with the rulings of the 
stockyards administration in this regard. 


(b) We believe the same sort of investiga- 
tion should be made at the same time regard- 
ing the charges for pasture, especially the raise 
to 4 cents, which has been made by several of 
the yards this last year. 

R. C. Rich, Idaho, Chairman 
A. ‘T. Hibbard, Montana 

J. B. Wilson, Wyoming 

J. H. Eager, Nevada 

M. A. Smith, Utah 

J. C. Naylor, Nebraska 

C. Gidding, Colorado 

E. A. Sawyer, Arizona 
George J. Cleary, California 
Alex McGregor, Washington 
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Sheep Diseases 
In recent years there have been increas- 
ed requests for information in regard to 
sheep disease, especially “big head,” 
“lungers,” and “stiffness.” Dr. G. W. 
Stiles, Jr., who has charge of the Patho- 
logical Laboratory of the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, at Denver, Colorado, 
reviewed before the convention the re- 
sults of the government’s research on 
sheep diseases, and called the attention of 
sheepmen to Farmer’s Bulletin 1155 (Di- 
seases Of Sheep) which contains the re- 

sults of investigations made. 


Production Studies 
Two addresses that elicited much inter- 


est and brought forth many questions 
from the sheepmen were “Results of Range 
Sheep Cost and Profit Investigation in 
Wyoming” by Dr. A. F. Vass of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Laramie, 
Wyoming, and “Size of Fine Wool Range 
Ewes in Relation to Production” by Dr. 
W. E. Joseph of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Bozeman, Montana. The 
substance of Dr. Joseph’s remarks is con- 
tained in an article published under the 
same title in the January issue of the 
National Wool Grower. The results of 
Dr. Vass’s study in regard to production 
costs in Wyoming will be given in an 
early issue of the Wool Grower. 

Discussion of predatory animal matters 
was opened by the reading of a message 
from Mr. Paul T. Redington, chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey at Washing- 
ton by Mr. Geo. E. Holman, who handles 
the predatory animal control work for the 
state and federal government in Utah. Mr. 
Redington appreciated and urged the con- 
tinued support by the wool growers of the 
efforts of the Biological Survey. 

The report of the committee on preda- 
tory animals, as presented by its chair- 
man, Mr. F. S. Gedney, newly elected 
vice-president of the Idaho Association, 
was a very constructive piece of work. 
It calls for the passage in each of the west- 
ern range states of a bounty law similar 
to that now in operation in Utah. The 
activities of the permanent committee call- 
ed for in the report will be covered in the 
Wool Grower from time to time. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PREDA- 
TORY ANIMALS 
WHEREAS the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture is 
doing splendid work in the control of preda- 
ory wild animals and injurious rodents in the 
range states, and 
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WHEREAS the amount of funds available 
is inadequate to meet the situation fully. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we, 
the National Wool Growers Association, en- 
dorse the work of this department and urgent- 
ly request the United States Congress to in- 
crease appropriation for this department $400,- 
000.00 per annum to permit it to carry on more 
effectively the control work against predatory 
wild animals and rodent pests that destroy 
millions of dollars worth of live stock, game, 
and forage annually, and that this association 
and the state wool growers’ associations request 
their representatives in Congress to work to 
this end. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to each member of 
the United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives from the range states, and to the 
Secretary of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and the Chief of the United 
States Biological Survey. 

WHEREAS it seems necessary that further 
and additional provisions or laws be enacted 
in order to exterminate the predatory animals 
which are destroying our live stock, and 

WHEREAS, in order to make any such law 
effective, there must be concerted action by 
the western states, and 

WHEREAS the State of Utah now has a 
bounty law which is effective, 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 
that the President of this association appoint 
a committee of twelve members, being one 
from each of the states of Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Texas, Nevada, Colorado, 
and Utah, which members of said com- 
mittee shall be selected by the delegates to this 
convention from the respective states. Said 
committee shall elect their chairman, secretary 
and such other officers as they may deem 
necessary, and as soon as practicable, they shall 
draft a law similar to the Utah law whereby 
a bounty shall be placed on mountain lions, 
wolves, bear, coyotes, lynx, and bobcats. 

At the next session of the legislature, in the 
respective states, the committee shall cause the 
said proposed law to be introduced and if 
possible enacted into law, to the end that there- 
after the said twelve western states shall have 
a uniform bounty law. 

We, the National Wool Growers Association, 
hereby call upon and request the state associa- 
tions to aid and assist in the passage of the law 
in their states. 

This committee shall be a permanent stand- 
ing committee until discharged by this associa- 
tion. 

F. S. Gedney, Idaho, Chairman 
W. P. Wing, California 

Eph H. Ricks, Idaho 

V. G. Stambaugh, Montana 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON GRAZING 

Your Committee on Grazing on National 
Forests and Public Lands reports the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

WHEREAS investigation of the readjusted 
forest grazing fees, approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, shows that there is a wide 
discrepancy as to their result in various com- 
munities and states, some being asked to pay 
around 50 cents for each dollar’s worth of range 
as measured by the Rachford Range Appraisal, 
while others are to pay above 90 cents for a 
dollar’s worth of range, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we 
protest this settlement as failing to con- 
form with the basis set forth in the decision of 
the Secretary of Agriculture rendered at the 
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forest grazing fee hearing at Salt Lake City, 
January 25, 1927, in that it is inequitable and 
discriminating as between grazing permittee 
groups both as to locality and the various 
states concerned from the angle of what part 
of the worth placed upon the various ranges 
by the Forest Service Range Appraisal, the 
various charges now proposed represent. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that we 
can see no justice in any settlement under 
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which some groups of permittees are to pay 
materially more for the value of the range 
they have received, than others. 

J. D. Noblitt, Wyoming, Chairman 

Thos. Cooper, Wyoming 

W. B. Embach, Arizona 

V. Metcalf, Nevada 

J. L. Driscoll, Idaho 

W. D. Candland, Utah 

A. R. Buckley, Colorado 

Wallace Rothrock, Washington 








Report of Resolution Committee to the 


63rd Annual Convention 
National Wool Growers Association, Ogden, Utah, January 21, 1928 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


WHEREAS the most destructive and danger- 
ous disease of live stock, known as “Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease”, is commonly prevalent 
throughout many foreign countries and par- 
ticularly in South America, and 

WHEREAS the virus of this disease remains 
active and virulent in the dressed carcass of 
an infected animal for months after such 
animal is slaughtered, and in that manner has 
been and may be transferred from country to 
country through the transportation of dressed 
meats or inedible portions of such animals, and 

WHEREAS the United States now prohibits 
the importation of meat from the Argentine 
where this disease is very common; however, 
from information we have received, we under- 
stand that pressure is being brought on the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry to 
remove or modify existing quarantine regu- 
lations, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we 
fully endorse all quarantine regulations, against 
meats or other animal products, that have been 
established for the prevention of foot-and- 
mouth disease, and we protest with all our 
vigor against any modification of these regula- 
tions. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that we sug- 
gest that Congress should provide a more liber- 
al continuing appropriation to meet any emer- 
gency that might arise as the result of the 
introduction of this disease into this country. 

Salaries of Veterinary Inspectors 

WHEREAS there has been and is now such 
a shortage of veterinary students in the dif- 
ferent veterinary colleges in the United States 
as to make the future supply of live stock sani- 
tary officers greatly limited, which may result 
in leaving our live-stock industry without ade- 
quate protection against infectious diseases 
and especially foot-and-mouth disease; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
National Wool Growers Association do all in 
its power to encourage the advancement of 
Veterinary Science, and we further suggest that 
the United States Bureau of Animal Industry 
pay its veterinary inspectors a salary more 
commensurate with the service rendered. 

Live-Stock Freight Rates 

_ WHEREAS in 1926 Congress enacted what 
is known as the “Hoch-Smith Resolution”, 
directing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to make a full investigation of agricultural 
and live-stock freight rates, and to reduce 
yon rates to the lowest possible legal limit, 
an 

WHEREAS the Commission is now making 
such investigation under what is known as I. 
C. C. Docket 17,000-Part 9, and the case of 
the sheepmen has been ably presented by the 


National Wool Growers Association, assisted 
by various state wool growers’ associations, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we 
heartily endorse the action of these associations 
taken in this case and urge them to continue 
with the matter until the case is concluded, 
and we urge that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission render as early a decision in this 
case as possible, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that in 
deciding the case it is the hope of western 
stockmen that where local rates have been 
secured to facilitate the movement of live stock 
between ranges throughout the West, the 
Commission will not disturb these local ad- 
justments. 

The Tariff 

WHEREAS in years of presidential elections 
it is customary for politicians and especially 
those who do not believe in protection to 
American agriculture and other industries to 
stage a lot of discussion in favor of immediate 
revision of the tariff, and 

WHEREAS this discussion is disastrous to 
American welfare by involving business and 
agriculture in an uncertainty which leads to 
lower commodity prices, lower wages, and 
restricted business all along the line, and 

WHEREAS we now have upon our statute 
books the best tariff law ever enacted from 
the standpoint of fairness to the consumer, and 
equal distribution of its benefits among farm- 
ers, stockmen and industrial enterprises. The 
existing tariff law places reasonable duties 
upon farm andj live-stock products as well as 
upon products of manufacturing industries. 
At the same time it places upon the free list 
all important commodities purchased by farm- 
ers and stockmen in an effort to equalize the 
disadvantages under which unorganized pro- 
ducers labor. While it is true that under the 
law a few agricultural commodities produced 
in excess of the American demand are not 
greatly benefited by the tariff, it is equally 
true that many industrial products are unable 
to take full advantage of the protection em- 
bodied in the law. This, however, is not the 
fault of the tariff law, and its revision would 
not correct this seeming inequality. The 
benefits of the tariff law are today being 
materially felt by the producers of hardwheat, 
flaxseed, beans, peas, rice, tobacco, sugar-beets, 
butter, cheese, Soya beans, olivas, lemons, 
oranges, grapes, peanuts, alfalfa seed, clover 
seed, beef, pork, mutton and wool. The pro- 
ducers of these commodities represent millions 
of stockmen and farmers throughout the entire 
nation. Under the existing law the President 
has authority to raise or lower tariff duties 
by an amount equal to fifty per-cent of that 
prescribed in the law. Under this authority 
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the President has raised the duty on wheat 
from thirty to 42 cents per bushel, on butter 
from eight to 12 cents per pound, on cheese 
from seven to II cents per pound, and on 
cherries from two to 3 cents per pound. The 
President has now pending before him and 
under investigation applications to advance the 
duties on onions and corn, both of which com- 
modities need further protection. 

We believe that under this flexible provision 
of the tariff law, all needed changes of rates 
can be made without unsettling and _ bedevil- 
ing business by endless tariff discussion. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we 
are strongly opposed to tariff revision at this 
time and call upon our friends in Congress 
to use every effort to suppress needless dis- 
cussion of this subject, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that they 
urge the United States Tariff Commission at 
the earliest possible moment to make a report 
on agricultural schedules pending before it in 
order that adequate protection may be given 
where justified, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that we 
extend our profound thanks to those members 
of Congress who voted against the McMasters 
Resolution under which the tariff would have 
been revised. 

The Ram Sale 

WHEREAS the National Ram Sale conducted 
by the National Wool Growers Association has 
proven of great value to the sheep industry of 
the entire West, and from an educational 
standpoint is the most useful show available 
to western sheepmen, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we 
urge our flock-masters and others interested 
to attend this show and sale for the purpose 
of studying the breeds and types of sheep, 
there so excellently displayed, to the end that 
every possible improvement may. be made in 
our flocks at an early date. 

Lamb Production 

WHEREAS, led by agricultural extension 
workers, financial institutions, railroads, agri- 
cultural colleges, and farm papers, a material 
increase in sheep throughout the United States 
has been brought about, and_, 

WHEREAS it now appears that we have 
more breeding sheep in this country than at 
any time in our past history, and the number 
now seems at last to be fully adequate to meet 
every national demand for mutton and lamb, 
and at a point where further increase, either on 
range or farm, may be followed by losses to 
those engaged in the business, 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that 
we hereby call the attention of the above 
mentioned instituttons, and all others having 
the sound interest of the sheep industry at 
heart, to the present surplus and low prices 
of fat lambs and urge them to refrain from 
advocating a further extension of the sheep 
business until time has been given to ascertain 
the effects which the present increase will 
have on future markets. 

Lamb on Dining Cars 

WHEREAS lamb is the most delicious, 
healthful, and palatable of all meat foods and 
because of its delicacy is particularly adapted 
to use in dining cars, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we 
urge our railroad dining car service to use a 
larger percentage of this meat in its daily 
menu, and to take pains to serve only meat 
of the highest quality, and we suggest further 
that in an effort to make this meat more at- 
tractive, the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion will be glad to have an expert demonstra- 
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tor set forth to the dining car personnel the 
best methods of cutting, preparing and pre- 
senting this meat. 

Fabric Legislation 

WHEREAS the common practice in the 
manufacture of woolen clothing is to put in 
shoddy, cotton and! other substitutes as a part 
of the fabric and advertise it as “all wool”, or 
“part wool”, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we 
consider the compulsory identification of sub- 
stitutes for virgin wool in fabrics by federal 
law as a matter of first importance, and we 
do hereby instruct our executive committee 
and officers to use every possible means to 
secure the prompt enactment of a bill. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the 
passage of future laws on this subject be se- 
cured whenever possible, 

Agricultural Radio Service 

WHEREAS the Department of Agriculture 
daily at sometime about 7 P. M. to 8 P. M. 
gives out radio weather forecasts for the fol- 
lowing two days which are of a great value to 
the stockmen of the intermountain region in 
arranging for feed and care of their live stock 
during threatening storm periods, and, 

WHEREAS stockmen in general can only 
acquire knowledge of such forecasts through 
the inexpensive radios that they quite univer- 
sally possess and operate and which are only 
audible during the evening hours, and 

WHEREAS the government has now placed 
the operation of radios under government 
supervision, now 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we 
request the co-operation of both the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Radio Commission 
to broadcast weather predictions to the fullest 
extent by all available sending stations and 
that it give preference to such stations as 
may wish weather predictions, both in power 
and clear wave length, to the end that all of 
the intermountain states may be served in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Intermediate Credit Banks 

WHEREAS it is recognized by the leaders of 
both parties in Congress that there is need that 
2 ge credit shall be extended to agriculture, 
an 

WHEREAS we believe that the formation of 
the twelve Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
went a long way toward making it possible to 
extend this relief to agriculture, and 

WHEREAS at the present time, and under 
the law, the directors of the Federal Farm 
Loan Banks are also directors of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks, and 

WHEREAS we believe that it would be much 
better for the live-stock interests of this coun- 
try if the administration of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks were divorced from the 
administration of the Federal Farm Loan Banks 
for the following reasons: 

Ist. A director of the Farm Loan 
Banks may be an expert on making 
loans on real estate and still know 
little or nothing about making loans on 
commodities in bonded warehouses and 
upon live stock. , 

2nd. It has been demonstrated by 
private loan companies that the most 
successful of them have directors who 
are specialists in making farm loans, 
and commercial banking institutions 
all over these United States have dem- 
onstrated that it requires specialists 
to make loans on agricultural com- 
modities and upon live stock. 
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THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we 
do hereby respectfully petition Congress to 
enact a law that will divorce the business of 
the two banks as outlined above, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the 
Secretary of this association be hereby in- 
structed to send copies of this resolution to 
the Senators and Congressmen asking them 
to introduce and pass an amendment to the 
Federal Farm Loan Act which will divorce the 
business of these two banks, and provide that 
the business of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks may be carried on separately and inde- 
pendently from the Federal Farm Loan Banks 
so that the same may become a law at an 
early date. 

Customs Appraisal of Wool 

WHEREAS under the existing tariff law a 
duty of thirty-one cents per pound is placed 
upon the clean content of imported wool; how- 
ever, as all of this wool is imported unscoured, 
it is necessary that appraisers at ports of 
entry estimate the shrinkage of all such wool. 
It is therefore essential that these be men pos- 
sessing expert knowledge of wools, as under 
the leeway given, ample chance for error exists. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we 
suggest to our President and Secretary that 
they personally investigate the methods used 
in determining wool shrinkages at ports of 
entry to determine whether the law is being 
honestly and efficiently administered. 


Pathological Laboratory of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry 

WHEREAS a number of serious diseases are 
prevalent in range flocks, and 

WHEREAS investigations as now being con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Animal Industry are 
entirely too limited in their scope properly to 
serve the existing situation, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we 
endorse and urge the extension and more ade- 
quate support of the work being done by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in the investiga- 
tion of causes and treatment of diseases of 
sheep, particularly in connection with the 
Bureau’s laboratory located at Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Amendment to Packers and Stockyards Act 

BE IT RESOLVED that Congress amend 
the ‘Packers and Stockyards Act so that the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall have power un- 
der such act to issue a tariff of such amount 
as live-stock men and associations may desire. 
and such sums to be collected at central mar- 
kets from shipments of live stock and said 
sums so collected to b paid into the treasury of 
said live-stock associations for the promotion 
of the live-stock industry. 


Referenda, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


RESOLVED that inasmuch as the National 
Wool Growers Association is an integral unit 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, we hereby authorize and direct the 
executive committee and officers of this as- 
sociation to cast the vote on referenda of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, when 
and as the same shall be presented for decision. 

Association Officers 

WHEREAS the present officers of the Nat- 
ional Wool Growers Association have served 
during the year with great fidelity to the sheep 
industry and have accomplished many things 
of much good to the industry in general, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we 
take this manner of expressing to Mr. Hagen- 
barth, Mr. Marshall, Mr. A. A, Johns and Mr. 
Fred A. Ellenwood, and members of our execu- 
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tive committee, our sincere appreciation of 
their labors. 


Thanks for Entertainment 


WHEREAS the delegates attending the 63rd 
Annual Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association in the city of Ogden have 
been most royally entertained and elaborately 
prepared for, and seemingly their every wish 
has been anticipated and fulfilled, and this 
thoughtfulness on the part of the people of 
Ogden has contributed greatly to making our 
stay in this city a matter of pleasure and long 
to be remembered, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we 
extend our most hearty thanks to all of the 
agencies in the city of Ogden that have con- 
tributed so much to our welfare, and we par- 
ticularly desire to thank the Ogden Chamber 
of Commerce and its most efficient secretary, 
Mr. Jesse S. Richards, and Lester F. Whitlock, 
manager of the Ogden Union Stockyards. The 
Bigelow Hotel has furnished us every accommo- 
dation that could have been desired and has 
treated our members and guests with great 
cordiality, and for this we are deeply grateful. 
The Elk’s Club likewise has furnished us a 
most comfortable convention hall and to it we 
extend our thanks and appreciation. 


Conversion to Tariff 


WHEREAS Mr. A. A. Johns of Arizona and 
Mr. Thos. Drumheller of Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, in whose hearts has long abided the 
established principle of democratic doctrine 
embodying free wool, have now experienced a 
change of heart and are strong advocates of 
continued high protection for wool and _ all 
other commodities, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
association assure these gentlemen that it 
deeply appreciates the change that has taken 
place, and we assure them that from this time 
on their services to their community, their 
state, and the nation will be tremendously 
greater; and that in addition to this they have 
at last embraced the sound doctrine of pro- 
tection to American industries. 


C. H. Williams, Montana 
Kleber H. Hadsell, Wyoming 
Fred Falconer, Oregon 

S. W. McClure, Idaho 

Tom Drumheller, Washington 
Chas. Marshall, Colorado 

A. A. Johns, Arizona 





Lamb Chops a I’Antoine 


Brown lamb chops in butter. Chop as 
many small onions as you have chops, and 
fry these to a golden brown in butter. 
Take from the fire, add the juice of a 
lemon, a little minced parsley and the 
yolk of two eggs, well beaten. Return to 
the fire and cook slowly until thick. 
Season with salt and pepper. Spread the 
chops on one side with the mixture; put 
into a baking pan, sprinkle with crumbs 
and bake brown. Serve with a border of 
green peas. 
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POLICIES OUTLINED BY STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


The state wool growers’ associations of 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, 
and Utah arranged their 1928 conventions 
to occur during the ten days immediately 
preceding the convention of the National 
Association, and the Arizona Wool Grow- 
ers Association also held its sem-annual 
meeting during that time. Through this 
arrangement the state organizations were 
able to give full consideration to the af- 
fairs of particular interest in their sec- 
tions, and to those of general concern to 
the sheep industry, and send their repre- 
sentatives to the National fully equipped 
with information and instructions as to 
the activities they considered desirable 
and necessary for the National Associa- 
tion to pursue during the coming year. 

The attendance at each convention was 
large. and the spirit of progress, and a feel- 
ing of harmony and good fellowship pre- 
vailed. President Hagenbarth and Mr. 
D. W. Hartzell, lamb demonstration spe- 
cialist employed by the National Wool 
Growers Association in its preliminary 
lamb consumption program, represented 
the National organization at each conven- 
tion, with the exception of the Arizona 
meeting. In addition to the address by 


President Hagenbarth and the lamb cut- 
ting demonstration by Mr. Hartzell, each 





Roscoe C. Rich of Burley, Idaho, the new 
president of the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association. 


state had an exceptionally fine program of 
speakers on subjects pertinent to the in- 
dustry, and also provided very fine social 
entertainment for their members. 

With the exception of Oregon, where the 


resignation of Mr. Hugh Sproat as secre- 
tary, leaves a vacancy to be filled, and 
Idaho, where Mr. R. C. Rich of Burley 
succeeds Mr. T. C. Bacon as president, 
and Mr. FP. S. Gedney of Mountain Home 
becomes vice-president, the state associa- 
tion officers were reelected. 

The policies and activities to be fol- 
lowed by the different states according to 
the resolutions adopted at their annual 
conventions are tabulated below. 


The midwinter gathering of the Arizona 
wool growers held at Phoenix, on Jan- 
uary 9, was well attended by sheepmen 
wintering their flocks near Phoenix. The 
two principal matters to be considered 
were driveway fees and the closing of the 
Topeka and Vaughn gateways by the 
Santa Fe Railway. Mr. Frank C. W. 
Pooler, district forester, discussed the first 
question which was referred to the State 
Advisory Board to be worked out. After 
quite lengthy discussions on the railroad 
matter, it was decided to file a complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against the closing of the gateway referred 
to above, further action being left in the 
hands of the association’s transportation 
committee. 








SUMMARY OF RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT STATE CONVENTIONS 


WOOL MARKETING 


OREGON 
Pendleton, January 9-10 
K. G. Warner, President 

, Secretary 


WASHINGTON 
Yakima, January 11-12 
T. J. Drumheller, President 
J. F. Sears, Secretary 


MONTANA 
Great Falls, January 13-14 
C. H. Williams, President 
M. E. Stebbins, Secretary 


IDAHO 
Pecatello, January 16-17 
R. C. Rich, President 
Donald McLean, Secretary 


UTAH 
Ogden, January 18 
H. W. Harvey, President 
J. A. Hooper, Secretary 





Recommended that wool mar- 
keting work should take the form 
of strengthening and further- 
ing the existing cooperative wool 
marketing agencies, such as the 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Grow- 
ers, and that any changes or 
innovations in wool marketing 
procedure should be first tested 
out by existing agencies before 
being recommended by the state 
and National Wool Growers As- 
sociations, 





LAMB CONSUMPTION 


AND MARKETING 


Resolved to petition the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture through the 
Packers and Stockyards Act to 
issue a tariff of $1.00 per car 
on all lambs and sheep shipped 
to market, to be collected by 
live-stock commission firms at 
various markets and paid into 
the treasury of the National 
Association for the promotion 
of the lamb industry; and in 
the event that the Secretary 
has no authority under the Act 
as it now stands to issue such 
a tariff, that Congress be urged 
to enact legislation that will per- 
mit the Secretary to take such 
action. 


Made following recommenda- 
tions to Montana Wool Growers: 


To accept no price on shorn 
or unshorn wools without ad- 
vice from local banker or com- 
petent market authorities ; to in- 
form themselves regarding sale 
of wools through reliable sources, 
such as Montana Wool Grower ; 
to learn true value of individual 
clips on basis of a parity with 
world markets; as rapidly as 
possible to get into a financial 
position which will make un- 
necessary the early selling or 
securing of advances on the new 
clip; to learn through concerns 
to which wools are consigned the 
necessary steps to be taken in 
the improvement and better pre- 
paration of clips; that state as- 
sociation should send out weekly 
reports before and during shear- 
ing season for information of 
growers upon market condition. 


Recommended the organization 
of wool pools throughout the 
state and their standardization 
so far as methods are concerned 
and the circulation by the state 
secretary of information relat- 
ing to sales and wool market 
conditions ; recommended that a 
uniform effort be adopted by 
all pools to influence growers 
to improve the grades of their 
wool and their methods of hand- 
ling ; recommended that it be left 
to the discretion of the commit- 
tee in charge of each pool 
whether the wool be sold or con- 
signed. 


Endorsed the Utah Wool 
Marketing Association and 
recommended that it be put 
in order to assist in market- 
- ype during the season of 





The same as Oregon. 


The same as Oregon. 


Also asked that U. S. govern- 
ment be requested to stamp lamb 
and mutton by grade as is now 
done with beef. 
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The same as Oregon. 


Also opposed the practice of 
‘selling at the market.’ 


Commended Union Pacific Sys- 
tem for improved service ; urged 
continuation of publication of 
weekly lamb report by state as- 
sociation; urged improvement 
in lambs produced on farms; 
asked for the opening of the 
Wells-Twin Falls gateway. 


Endorsed campaign of Na- 
tional Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, and pledged financial 
support 


Endorsed National 
Stock and Meat Board. 


Live 
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GRAZING 


Endorsed Smoot Grazing Bill 
(S. 1969) 


Favored the enactment of leg- 
islation defining a policy per- 
taining to the grazing use of 
government owned land as con- 
tained in the bills submitted and 
recommended by the United 
States standing committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

Opposed to the creation of 
additional parks and _ reserves 
where such will tend to restrict 
state development. 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Endorsed Smoot Grazing Bill 


Endorsed Smoot Grazing Bill 
(S. 1969). 

Opposed granting of permits 
to corporations or associations, 
who are now leasing to farmers 
and others small flocks of sheep, 
or to their lessees, and requested 
that permits be issued only to 
bona fide owners of sheep and 
that no permit be issued unless 
the applicant has a permanent 
investment in real state that will 
make such applicant commen- 
surate according to the regula- 
tions of the Forest Service. 


February, 1928 [| 


Endorsed Smoot Grazing 
Bill; Commended efforts of 
Forest Service in informing 
the public that grazing does 
not interfere with timber, ra 
creation, and scenery. 





TRANSPORTATION 


Requested railroads to publish 
a tariff rate of one-half the regu- 
lar rate on all shipments of 
rams and ram lambs to and 
from ranges, to live-stock shows 
and wherever shipments of these 
animals are made. 

Urged that reasonable rates be 
continued by the carriers on live- 
stock shipments moving to and 
from summer grazing grounds. 

Appreciated services of Union 
Pacific and Northern Pacific sys- 
tems and service of Pacific 
Northwest Advisory Board, and 
pledged support to Northwest 
Live Stock Shippers League. 

Urge the establishment by the 
association bureau for auditing 
freight bills. 

Asked for Fourth-Section Re- 
lief. 


Similar to first two resolu- 
tions adopted by Oregon. 


Recommended that when 20 
cars or more of sheep are de- 
livered at one loading station 
or consolidated at several load- 
stations, special effort should 
exerted to rush such shipments 
to final destination; requested 
that additional and more suitable 
water troughs for sheep should 
be installed in most of the feed- 
in-transit yards, and that racks 
for hay feeding be added; asked 
for a substantial reduction in 
price of hay at feed yards; re- 
quested the installation and an- 
nual inspection of standard 
makes of platform scales at all 
important loading points. 

Also suggested the appoint- 
ment of a committee of two mem- 
bers from each of three districts 
into which state is to be di- 
vided by president of state asso- 
ciation, which committee is to 
meet with railroad officials of 
all lines to arrange improve- 
ments suggested above. 


Commended work of Idaho 
Rate Association and Public 
Utilities Commission in lower- 
ing and adjusting freight rates, 





PREDATORY 
ANIMALS 


Endorsed work of Biological 
Survey and asked Congress to 
appropriate $2,500,000 for con- 
trol work in the eleven western 
states. 


Endorsed work of Biologi- 
cal Survey and asked for in- 
2reased appropriation by Con- 
gress. 


Asked for an appropriation of 
$50,000 by the Federal govern- 
ment for control work; asked 
that the state legislature ap- 
propriate a like amount, and 
endorsed the work now being 
carried on in Montana by State 
Fish and Game Commission and 
the State Live Stock Commission, 
cooperating with the United 
States Biological Survey. 


Endorsed present system of 
state and federal cooperative 
work ; urged adequate appropria- 
tion of funds by the government 
for control work and stated that 
a federal appropriation of $75,- 
000 annually is necessary for the 
work in Idaho; asked for the 
cooperation of the twelve west- 
ern states in the control of 
predatory animals. 


Endorsed present bounty 
law; asked increased appro- 
priation from Congress for 
work. 








ASSESSMENTS 


Resolved that nex state leg- 
islature be asked to enact legis- 
lation that will make it pcssible 
for the State Tax Commission 
to equalize assessment (now 
ranging from $3 to $12 per head) 
in various counties upon animals 
having the same value in differ- 
ent counties of the state. 


Asked that present value 
remain in effect: $9 for ewes, 
two to four years old, inclu- 
sive; and $6 for aged ewes 
and for yearlings. 





SHEARING 


Resolved that price for shear- 
ing shall not exceed that paid 
in 1927. 


Resolved that 12% cents, with 
board, shall be the price of shear- 
ing in Montana for 1928, but 
the owners of Rambouillet sheep 
shall have the right to pay a 
bonus for shearing extremely 
heavy-wooled sheep. 


Recommended that 1214 cents 
per head and board be paid for 
shearing, and not to exceed 20 
cents per head where corral, 
labor, and equipment are furn- 
ished. 


Declared the established $8 
average to be in excess of the 
average value of old ewes and 
ewe lambs and requested Goy- 
ernor of State to investigate 


action of State Board of | 


Equalization in centering 
their activities on live stock, 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Endorsed efforts of Wool 
Council in advertising the use 
of woolen fabrics; urged enact- 
ment of laws by state legisla- 
ture that will provide for reve- 
nue from indirect sources ; urged 
strict enforcement of dog tax 
law ; requested the establishment 
of a state department for sheep 
industry; urged assistance of 
members for enforcement of law 
against stock stealing from far- 
mers; requested Idaho Board of 
Sheep Commissioners’ should 
modify present requirements cov- 
ering movement of sheep from 
Oregon into Idaho ; opposed price 
predictions by U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


Suggested that a standing 
committee of seven be ap- 
pointed to obtain information 
to be presented to the State 
Land Commissioner for the 
purpose of securing reduc- 
tions from present excessive 
valuations of grazing lands; 
urged strict enforcement of 
dog tax law; requested Idaho 
Board of Sheep Commission- 
ers to modify their require- 
ments covering sheep enter- 
ing Idaho from Washington ; 
urged closer cooperation be- 
tween sportsmen’s associa- 
tions and sheep organizations. 

Endorsed McSweeney Bill 
(H. R. 6091). 


Outlined bill to be presented 
at next legislature covering the 
reporting of sheep that stray into 
other bands ; urged that Montana 
Game Commission be provided 
with authority necessary to con- 
trol the size of the herds of elk 
in the Sun River Game Preserve. 


Opposed government price pre- 
dictions; asked for increased 
study and investigation of range 
sheep problems by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; 
commended W. R. Barber for 
his studies in_ cost of 
production; requested the coop- 
eration of Department of Agri- 
culture and Radio Commission 
in broadcasting weather predic- 
tions to fullest extent; endorsed 
the French Truth-in-Fabric Bill 
and urged the enactment of a 
state law similar to the Wyom- 
ing law; commended attitude of 
President Coolidge and Idaho’s 
representatives in Congress on 
tariff. 


Endorsed present tariff 
law; favored Colton Public 
Domain Bill; urged enforce- 


ment of wild horse law ; asked 
for the appointment of a 
field man to study sheep di- 
seases in intermountain ter- 
ritory; favored McSweeney- 
McNary bill (H. R, 6091 and 
S. 1183); urged establish- 
ment trails for better move- 
ment of live stock; asked 
that 1929 automobile number 
plate be in form of sheep. 





FEDERAL 
INTERMEDIATE 
CREDIT BANK 


Similar to that adopted at 
National Convention. 


The same as Oregon. 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the name of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested readers. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
such communications from any part of 
the country and also invites comment 
and opinions upon questions relating to 
the sheep industry and statements of oc- 
currences of importance and significance 
to wool growers. 

WYOMING 

Live stock were left in only fair to good 
condition as a result of uneven weather 
during January. The range is now mostly 
open, with plenty of snow for range stuff, 
excepting only in extreme northeastern 
and southeastern counties. For brief 
periods much of the central range terri- 
tory was closed by snow, necessitating 
much feeding, but feed was apparently 
plentiful, excepting only in western coun- 
ties. Some loss of young calves was re- 
ported, due to windy, cold weather. 


Dubois 


Range conditions here are fine. We had 
some fairly cold weather during Decem- 
ber, below zero a couple of times, but 
generally sheep conditions are good. It 
is necessary to feed about half of our 
ewes during the winter season. It is esti- 
mated that there were about 25 per cent 
more ewes bred to lamb this spring than 
a year ago. 

Contracting of wools has been on a 30 
to 34-cent basis for cross-bred wool and 
about 36 cents for fine wool. 

Coyotes are holding their own, with a 
few private trappers at work. 

Around $4 an acre has been paid for 
grazing land that can be used all the year. 
Alfalfa hay is selling at $10 a ton. 

J. T. Gratiot. 


MONTANA 


Live stock have been in fairly good con- 
dition through the month. Some of the 
public range has been open most of the 
time, though much snow has been in evi- 
dence, more especially over the agricul- 


tural valleys. Feeding has been practiced 
as a rule, but was lightened at times be- 
cause of milder weather. Floods earlier 
in the month resulted in the loss of some 
sheep and lambs in southeastern localities; 
only a little hindrance from crusted snow 
was reported. 


Eight Point 

The winter left us about January 10 
after two months of the severest weather 
that we have had in many years in north- 
ern Montana. Some bands of sheep were 
caught out during that time and suffered 
quite a loss. Stock in general is looking 
very good, but it took lots of feed; how- 
ever, unless the spring is very late there 
will be enough to go around. 

Some wool has been contracted: here at 
36% cents and I am informed one clip 
brought 38. 

The article in the last issue of your 
magazine regarding inbreeding was rather 
amusing to me. Let some man try it for 
a while and see where it lands him. 

Ganette Clarke. 


IDAHO 


Forage has been abundant and live stock 
have so far wintered in fine shape. Some 
supplemental feeding has been found de- 
sirable in places, but feed has been scarce 
in only a few southeastern localities. A 
little lambing under cover was reported, 
without mentionable losses or inconven- 
Most of the live stock in the state 
have been on feed, and were independent 
of open ranges, though sheep at large have 
fared very well. 


OREGON 


Cold, inclement weather with more or 
less snow covering has necessitated a con- 
siderable amount of live stock feeding, 
though flocks and herds have mostly 
emerged from the midwinter period in 
fairly good condition. Grass is starting 
in some southern sections, but elsewhere 
feeding continues. Wheat continues in 
good condition, though subjected to some 
severe conditions locally. 


Burnt Ranch 
After the storms early in December, 


ideal weather for feeding set in. Nearly 
all of the ewes are fed in this region, as 
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ience. 


no feed can be had on the winter range 
if there is over three inches of snow. Eight 
dollars is being paid for alfalfa hay. 

About the same number of ewes were 
bred to lamb this spring as in the pre- 
vious season. The loaning value of a 
ewe is around $5. No contracting of wool 
has been done here that I know of. Coy- 
otes are not increasing. 

Jacob Kaser 


WASHINGTON 


Live stock are reported in good condition 
throughout the state. Most of the wheat 
belt continues under satisfactory snow 
cover, and grains seem to be in good shape. 
Earlier lack of snow does not seem to 
have harmed the grain. Pasturage has 
been ample in all sections where used, and 
only light feeding has been reported. 


CALIFORNIA 


Numerous frosts occurred, some of them 
of killing severity, necessitating many 
early crop replantings, and setting back 
vegetation in most sections. Rains have 
been abundant in northern counties, «nd 
grasses are fairly good; but rain would 
help now in southern California. With 
some warm weather the range should make 
a good growth, especially in the north. 
Live stock are reported mostly in good 
condition. 


NEVADA 


Live stock have passed the midwinter 
period in better than usual condition. The 
desert ranges have been in good to excel- 
lent condition, with plenty of moisture 
available for live stock, enabling the best 
possible utilization of this range. Sheep 
are thus expected to go into the lambing 
season in fine shape. Cattle are also 
strong and thrifty, as feed has been plenti- 
ful. Beef cattle at feeding stations have 
made satisfactory gains. 


Wells 
With the exception of a few very sev- 


erely cold days around January 15, the 
month was ideal. Feed conditions are 
good, perhaps a little above average years. 
A small number of the ewes are fed dur- 
ing the winter months. Alfalfa hay can 
be had at from $7 to $8 a ton in the stack. 
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Sheep on the desert south of here are re- 
ported in excellent condition. 

There was a small increase in the num- 
ber of ewes bred to lamb this spring. 
Several outfits are going to lamb in sheds 
this spring—during the last part of Febru- 
ary and early in March. Practically all 
of these ewes were bred to Hampshire 
rams. 

Most of the wool has been contracted 
in this section at prices ranging from 31 
to 33 cents for cross-bred wool and 30 
to 31 cents for fine. 

The work of the government trappers 
and the high price of furs are contributing 
to the decrease in the number of coyotes 
in this locality. 

Lyle Beeney 
Ely 

Moderately cold weather has prevailed 
during December and continues at pres- 
ent, January 8. Feed is good on the 
range and there is plenty of snow. About 
one-sixth of the old ewes receive extra 
feed during the heaviest part of the winter. 

I have heard of one clip of wool con- 
tracted at 34 cents. 

W. Y. McGill. 


UTAH 


Most of January was fine for live stock, 
only one week being so cold as to require 
extra feeding, and produce a slight shrink- 
age on some animals. Deseret forage has 
been available within reach of snow drifts 
or patches; and some farm pasturage has 
been accessible lately. Cattle and sheep 
are thus in good or excellent condition, 
considering the time of year; but snow 
is needed on the deserts. 


_ Trout Creek 
Feed conditions on the range are fairly 


good in this part of the country (January 
2); it has been necessary to feed only 
The last half 
of December was extremely cold. 


some old ewes this year. 


Grazing land, two: acres of which, | 
think, would be required to carry a ewe, 
has sold here at $7.60 an acre. 

Poison campaigns are bringing about 
a decrease in the number of coyotes. 

Alfalfa hay is selling at $8 to $10 a 


ton. 
Julian Neilson 
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Teasdale 
We have had exceptionally good weath- 


er during January, many warm days, and 
feed on the winter range has been good 
compared with last year. There is no 
feeding done in this section. Eight dol- 
lars is the going price of alfalfa hay. 

The number of ewes bred is about the 
same as last year. The value of breed- 
ing ewes for loans is about $7 a head. 

Government trappers poisoned the 
range early last fall and the coyotes are 
fewer than usual. 

Fine wool estimated to shrink around 
63 per cent has been contracted here at 
31 cents a pound. Our 1928 crop of 
lambs has also been contracted at $10.30. 

J. B. Hiskey 


COLORADO 


February is beginning with Colorado 
live stock in rather good condition, though 
snow is much needed over the eastern part 
of the state, and is becoming scarce in 
western sections. Range feed has been 
good as a rule. Only a little live stock 
feeding has been reported. Grains have 
in some sections suffered for the want of 
snow covering, especially in the south- 
east. Some sheep are in feeding pens in 
the southeast. 


Pueblo 

We had very little snow during Decem- 
ber, but quite a lot of cold weather. Range 
feed is very good now (January 5), but 
practically all of the ewes are fed some 
cake during the winter months. Alfalfa 
hay is selling at $10 in the stack. Breed- 
ing bands were about ten per cent under 
those of last year in number. Seven dol- 
lars a head is the loaning value of breeding 
ewes. 

Coyotes are increasing, with very little 
being done to combat them. 

Channing F. Sweet 


ARIZONA 

Live stock are in fair to good conditicn, 
with a satisfactory supply of range feed 
and moisture generally; only the south- 
eastern portion appears to have been too 
dry, and is now in need of a good rain. 
Rain would improve grazing conditions, 
in fact, over most of the state, though 
the situation is not yet important. Lamb- 
ing progressed in the south in satisfactory 
shape. 


February, 192s 


Prescott 
During the last week (February 6th 


we have had very heavy rains and our. 
range is now in excellent condition. The 

Arizona wools are moving rapidly and are 

being bought just as soon as shorn and in 

some instances being contracted for in ad- 

vance of shearing and at very good prices, 

This is the first time that we have been? 
so favorably situated. Prices are from 

33 cents to 40 cents a pound. 

A. A. Johns 


NEW MEXICO 

Clear dry weather has been hara on 
crops and ranges throughout the state, and 
good rains are urgently needed far and 
wide. Water is scarce, streams low, and 
artesian water is the lowest it has been for 
a number of years. Despite this unfav- 
orable condition of moisture and ranges, ; 
cattle have remained in pretty good shape, 
as it has been mild, and dry feed has been 
available on some areas. Ranges are re- 
ported barren in the southeastern valleys 

AZTEC 

Sheep have wintered well here this year 
We have only had one short cold snap, 
and that was well toward the close of the 
breeding season. There is an abundance 
of feed on the winter range yet, but owing 
to the late fall rains, it does not carry 
a great deal of strength. The snow on 
the winter ranges is all gone, which fact) 
is proving to be a hardship. i 

About the same number of ewes were | 
bred as last year. About 20 per cent of 
the ewe lambs were saved. Grazing land 
is assessed at $1.00 per acre and sells for 
about the same amount. The range here } 
is stocked to full capacity. 

The Biological Survey has been doing 
some very effective work here with the 


coyotes. 

_ _W.L. Thurston 
Ramah . 
Rams were turned into herds in this 
region beginning November 25 and as late 
as December 15 by those who lamb in 
the mountain regions. A mild wintet 
with just enough snow to make moisture 
and a fine breeding month has made us 
all feel hopeful for a good lambing. Win- 
ter feed, that is grass and browse such as 
chamiso, winter fat and estafiate, is plen- 

tiful so sheep look well in general. 
(Continued on page 38) ‘ 
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THE WOOL SACK 


WYOMING WOOL COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVE 

The Wyoming Wool Cooperative Mar- 
keting Association, whose office is at Mc- 
Kinley, Wyoming, has announced through 
the bulletin of the Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association that it is now ready to make 
pre-shearing advances. The value of the 
wool marketing associations as a funda- 
mental step in the building up of a sys- 
tem of orderly wool marketing is readily 
recognized, and the activity of the Wyom- 
ing institution is commendable. The an- 
nouncement includes the following state- 
ment: 

“To those who desire to market their 
wool in an orderly manner through the 
Wyoming Wool Cooperative Marketing 
Association, the Association is now pre- 
pared to make advances on wool up to 
$1.00 per head at 5% per cent interest. 
A further advance would be made at the 
time the wool is shipped. Both of the 
advances would draw interest at the rate 
of 51%4 per cent. To those who believe 
in orderly marketing of wool these prior 
to shearing advances at a low rate of in- 
terest will be helpful.” 





PACIFIC COOPERATIVE’S NEW 
SALES ASSISTANT 

Mr. James Kershaw, who was for years 
in charge of wool buying for the Cleve- 
land Worsted Mills and later with Walter 
M. Marston of Boston, has recently gone 
to Boston to assist Mr. C. M. Allen at 
the office of the Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers in that city. Mr. Kershaw is 
considered an authority on Territory wools 
and his assistance at the sales end of the 
Pacific Cooperative, it is felt by the of- 
ficials of the company, will be of great 
value. 





NEW WOOL SELLING ORGANIZA- 
TION FOR CALIFORNIA 


A new wool selling agency, state-wide 
in scope and with headquarters in San 
Francisco, is being organized to take the 
place of the Northern California Wool 
Warehouse Company at Vina, California. 
This announcement was made at the eighth 
annual meeting of the latter company at 


Red Bluff, California, on January 30. 
The Vina warehouse will close when its 
lease runs out at the expiration of this 
year. The name of the new organization 
has not been decided upon, although 
“Wool Growers, Incorporated,” is under 
consideration. The plan to be followed 
by the new organization will be very 
similar to that under which the Northern 
California Wool Warehouse Company is 


operating, but a new form of contract 
will probably be used. Practically all of 
the forty-five sheepmen who were present 
at the Red Bluff meeting have subscribed 
for stock in the new concern. 

Mr. F. A. Ellenwood was elected presi- 
dent of the Northern California Wool 
Warehouse Company for the remainder of 
the year, with G. B. Wilcox as vice-presi- 
dent, and E. L. Hart, secretary. 








The Boston Wool Market 


By H. A. Kidder 


Considerable activity, advancing prices, 
a speculative movement of size and in- 
creasing confidence in the domestic wool 
situation as a whole have been the out- 
standing features of the Boston market 
since the first of the year. Though surprise 
was expressed at the quantity of unsold 
Territory wool in stock here at the be- 
ginning of the year, and some disappoint- 
ment as well, the market was in such con- 
dition that no visible effect was noted, 
either in the way of diminishing interest 
on the part of large buyers, or in modi- 
fying the asking prices of holders. 

One feature has been brought out by a 
comparison of statements of various 
dealers: Fine wools are in rather better 
stock than the medium grades, Perhaps 
this was to be expected to result from the 


drive made by manufacturers on the’ 


medium side of the market during the 
last half of 1927. Medium wools were 
rapidly cleared, while fine wools were 
allowed to accumulate. Even at the pres- 
ent time, the hunt is on for medium wools 
the world over, but the volume of such 
stock bought or in sight for this country is 
relatively small. 

Conditions of stocks and available 
supplies of wool in this market have 
aroused interest in the matter of where 
manufacturers are to get wool enough to 
carry on with during at least the first 
half of 1928. This growing anxiety has 
found expression in increased takings for 
American account since the reopening of 
the Colonial sales in Australia and New 
Zealand. Whether sufficient wool can 
be secured in competition with England 
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and the Continent and Japan materially 
to relieve the situation here remains to 
be worked out. At the moment, American 
buyers are taking more wool, though the 
situation is still far from satisfactory 
from the standpoint of the importing 
broker. 

One feature that has become prominent 
in recent weeks has been the growth of 
speculative movement in domestic wools 
in this market. The recent upward swing 
of the market has brought to many minds 
the promise of sustained advances be- 
fore the new clip wools are available. 
Some transfers of speculative wool have 
already given the operators a moderate 
profit, and as the market appears to be 
growing stronger daily, later sales ought 
to be quite profitable. This sort of trad- 
ing has removed a considerable block of 
wool from active competition, (without 
actually sending it direct to the machinery. 

This speculative demand, coupled with 
the legitimate requirements of the mills 
for current needs, has been of powerful 
influence in bringing wool values here 
nearer the importing point than for a 
long time. The wiser heads among the 
Summer Street merchants are calling at- 
tention to the fact that the shortage of 
wool which undoubtedly exists in the Bos- 
ton market and in mill storehouses is 
only a temporary condition at the most, 
and that the natural result will be to en- 
large the search for available supplies in 
outside markets. Further, high prices 
must inevitably result in a greater use of 
substitutes of all kinds. 

The latter feature has already come to 
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the front in the Bradford market, where 
American buyers have been taking thread 
wastes of all kinds very freely in recent 
weeks. Noils have also been bought 
freely at home and abroad, and other 
wastes are in demand from the woolen 
mills. From the same direction comes a 
steady demand for pulled wools, which 
have thereby been pushed up in price 
fully as fast as have the various grades 
of greasy domestic wool. 

The strength previously noted in all 
foreign markets has been continued, and 
is still a prominent feature in determin- 
ing demand and values in this market. 
The first series of the London wool sales 
for 1928 opened on January 17 and closed 
on the Ist day of the month. At the 
opening, compared with closing rates in 
December, Merinos were par to 5 per cent 
higher, fine crossbreds 5 per cent up and 
medium and low crossbreds 10 per cent 
higher. Values held firm throughout the 
sale, with good clearances, except some 
withdrawals of speculators’ wools. Com- 
pared with the opening, Merinos were par 
to 3 per cent higher, fine crossbreds 2 per 
cent higher, medium crossbreds 5 per cent 
higher and low crossbreds unchanged. 


At the Australian auctions, conditions 
continue very firm, with advances being 
established from time to time. Americans 
are buying quite freely at Melbourne and 
Geelong and are reported keener at Syd- 
ney. American buying first became not- 
ably active at the Tasmanian sales of 
January 11 at Hobart and January 13 at 
Launceston. The Australian season will 
be practically over by the middle of 
March, except at Brisbane. The schedule 
as at present understood here includes 
dates for closing sales at Melbourne, 
March 22, Geelong, March 15; Adelaide, 
March 9; Albury, March 8; and Sydney, 
March 21. Clearing up sales will be held 
at the various auction points, after the 
regular schedule is completed. 


River Plate markets are also nearly 
over for the season, very little wool suit- 
able for America being left unsold in either 
the Montevideo or Buenos Aires markets. 
Everywhere the situation is the same, with 
prices generally firm and advancing, and 
in all cases still considerably above the 
parity of the Boston market. Prices here 
have been advancing rather faster than 


they have abroad, but only absolute nec- 


essity justifies large buying in foreign 
markets. Latest advices from the River 
Plate indicate that not over 20,000 bales 
have ben shipped from the River Plate to 
America for the season, from October | 
to the end of January, compared with 
70,000 bales for the same period last year. 

All the above conditions react to the 
advantage of growers and owners of do- 
mestic wools. Substantial advances have 
been made in Boston market prices during 
the past month. The changes have been 
particularly noticeable in quoted values of 
Territory and pulled wools, but fleeces are 
undoubtedly in a stronger position than 
they were a month ago, and medium grades 
are actually higher. Manufacturers and 
mill buyers have been steadily and firmly 
resisting every move toward higher levels, 
and the market has been forging ahead in 
spite of this opposition. Just where the 
movement will end no one cares to pre- 
dict. One well-known wool man says that 
“while the market is surely going higher, 
it is a good time to buy and sell.” Which 
being interpreted seems to indicate that it 
is a safe market for a quick turn, but 
not a good one for a long pull. 


Good Territory wools have attracted 
considerable attention during the past 
month from both manufacturers and deal- 
ers speculatively inclined. Large blocks 
of all kinds of wool have been taken out 
of the market and are either being fed to 
the machines or have been placed in stor- 
age to wait for further advance in values. 
Some of the trade leaders have very little 
wool of any kind left for sale, while others 
say that the prospective buyer will find 
as good wools as at any during the cur- 
rent wool season, though of course not in 
as large volume. 

As far as prices are concerned, the mar- 
ket has been moving upward steadily to 
the great advantage of the sellers. Best 
lots of fine and fine medium staple Ter- 
ritory wool are now quite firmly held at 
$1.15 to $1.20, clean, with average lots 
quotable at $1.12 to $1.14. Some of the 
more optimistic members of the trade are 
talking $1.25 as nearer the true value of 
choice lots of this grade, though no one 
claims to have yet received that figure in 
actual sales. 


Other fine grades have shown similar 
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strength. Good French combing wools 
have been moved up to $1.10 to $1.12 for 


ed that mill buyers have paid up to $1.15, 
but that is for choice lots where the fine 
staple has not been graded out. Average 
lots are quotable at $1.08 to $1.10, and 
considerable wool has changed hands on 


that basis, especially for lots that are not 


strictly choice, perhaps not exactly stand. 
ard in character and appearance. 


Speculators have been giving consider- 
able attention to the half-blood grade re- 
cently, and the market is now well cleared 
of anything really desirable. The wool 
has not yet been consumed, but it 
has been taken out of the market for 
the time being. This grade has perhaps 
shown more strength during the month 


than most of the other grades; certainly, | 


it has been more active than most. Cur- 
rent quotation for really choice wool is 
fully $1.10 to $1.12 clean, and possibly up 
to $1.15 in some cases, though it takes a 


very excellent lot of wool to bring the | 


higher figure. These prices compare with 
$1.05 to $1.07 a month ago. 

The medium Territory grades retain all 
the strength previously noted. Top range 
for the best lots of three-eighths-blood 
staple is now a dollar strong, and some 
holders are refusing to sell for less. Others 
are quoting 95 cents to $1, but in asking 


the best type, and in some cases it is claim- ° 


the lower figure are held to admit the aver- | 


age character of the offering. 


Similar | 


strength is noted for quarter-blood staple | 


wools, which are now quoted at 90 to 9 
cents, where a month ago 88 cents was the 


top for this grade. Average lots of both! 


the leading medium grades are costing 
the buyers only a little less than top sorts, 
as the differential has been improving 
steadily in recent weeks. There is 
evidence of an effort to boost prices 
of fine and fine medium clothing wools 


and some holders are asking 98 cents to; 


$1.05 clean, but others appear to be well 
satisfied, if they are able to get a dollar 
clean. 

Fleece wools from the Middle West con- 
tinue to show most uncertainty of any- 
thing on the list. The strength of the 
position of the medium grades is not dis- 
puted, and occasional sales have pretty 
well established the market on the basis of 
50 to 51 cents for half-blood and three 
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eighths-blood combing and 50 to 52 cents 
for quarter-blood combing. Sales have 
been made within the range quoted, 
though not in large volume as the wools 
are simply not available. The real value 
of the best delaines is still a moot ques- 
tion. Some sales of really good wool have 
been recently made at 49 cents. At the 
same time, several piles are held at 50 
cents, and the owners are refusing to sell 
for less. Fine unwashed Ohio clothing 
wool is quoted at 40 to 41 cents, the last 
reported sale being at 401% cents. 

The event of the month in fleece wool 
circles has been the sale by the Ford Com- 
pany at Detroit of approximately 750,000 
pounds of fleece wool gathered in Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and Indiana. It is understood 
that the company has made a change in 
its specifications for auto linings, and had 
no further use for the wools offered. 
Though circularized extensively, manufac- 
turers did not bid at all, and some of the 
dealers neglected to file bids, evidently 
believing that the expected mill compe- 
tition would make such action futile. The 
upset price was 45 cents, the winning bid 
being 47% cents, filed by Horkheimer 
Brothers of Wheeling. The wools ran 
mainly three-eighths-blood and high quar- 
ter-blood, and under present market con- 
ditions are considered to be highly desir- 
able. It is understood that some of the 
wool has already been turned over to mills 
at a small profit to the buyer. 

Eastern pulled wools in scoured form 
are higher than they were a month ago, 
current quotations being $1.15 to $1.20 
for AA wools, $1.10 to $1.15 for fine A 
super, $1 to $1.05 for A super, 95 cents 
to $1 for choice B super, 90 to 92 cents 
for ordinary B super, 80 to 85 cents for 
C super and 65 to 87 cents for gray pull- 
ed. Greasy combing pulled wools are 
selling at 80 cents for fine combing, 83 to 
84 cents for B combing and 76 to 79 cents 
for C combing. Other woolen wools are 
also in demand at advancing prices, the 
best Territory scoureds being quoted at 
$1.15, with New Mexico and. similar 
scoureds selling at $1.05 to $1.10. 


The contracting movement has slacken- 
ed quite materially, though there is still 
more or less activity in Montana and 
Wyoming. Top price reported to date in 
the former state is 41 cents, but the 
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general range of recent contracts is 37 to 
40 cents, some very good wool having been 
secured at that figure. In Wyoming, 
there has been considerable contracting 
along the line of the Union Pacific at 35 
to 36% cents, and somewhat less than 
this in the northern part of the state. 
Scattering contracts are reported from 
other states, including Utah at 35% to 
36% cents and New Mexico at 25 to 27 
cents for heavy clips and up to 33 cents 
for light clips. Eastern buyers are not 
showing much interest in Arizona early 
wools, though a start is reported to have 
been made at 38 cents for a really choice 
clip. Shearing is in full progress in the 
early wool sections. 

In Texas, the volume of contracts to 
date is estimated at 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
pounds, which may be considered good, 
in view of the high prices asked by the 
growers. As far as knqwn, top price paid 
to date is 43 cents, though most growers 
are still holding out for 45 cents. The 
range for recent contracts in the state is 
40 to 43 cents, which is considered high, 
in view of the fact that range conditions 
have not been so favorable as a year ago. 





WOOL STATISTICS 
The following statement regarding wool 
supplies in the Boston market was issued 
on January 11 by the Boston Wool Trade 
Association : 


The stock of unsold wool, tops and noils, 
in the Boston market on hand January 5th, 
1928, as computed -by Cooley & Marvin, Ac- 
countants, for the Boston Wool Trade As- 
sociation was as follows: 

The totals are as follows: 

Domestic: 


Territory (in grease)...................- . 28,645,291 
California (in grease)... 1,658,718 
Texas (in grease)... : 4,078,346 
Fleeces (grown east of Miss. 

River, but including Min- 

nesota, Iowa and Missouri........ 4,851,524 
Pulled (in grease)..................-.-. 89,396 
ee Na... é 3,475,158 
ROI, <ecisschatsecen asi 1,332,005 
PES ioc cesses Beas 597,606 

Total Domestic .... 45,628,044 

Foreign in Bond: 

Australian (in grease)................ 1,837,501 
New Zealand (in grease)............. 104,210 
South American (in grease)..... 1,285,114 
South African (in grease).............. . 449,198 


All other Class 1 & 2 Ge grease) 208,450 
Carpet Wools .. 1,700,171 





All other Class 3 Wools... BM 771,829 
Pulled wai —. ba tijeest Bo kd 882,931 
Scowred en sss 325,253 
Tops = 144,421 
| EE ES See) Ore 434,608 
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Foreign Out of Bond: 

Australian (in grease).......0................ 150,171 
New Zealand (in grease).................. 124,000 
South American (in grease)............ 52,520 
South African (in pw. Say Kies 4,900 
All other Class 1 & 2... RE 
Carpet Wools .... Rigitsn 069 
All other Class 3 Wools... 0 
Pulled (in grease) ....................0....... 119,516 
Scoured ....... OU sisi cae ee 969,589 
PD Sibir pitanctssids canis checheensitaladl 155,709 
fa ann ent erate 210) Ts 50,359 
Total Foreign Out of Bond....... 1,948,810 
GRAND “TOTAL, occ. 2: 55,720,540 





SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO 
WOOL MARKETING 

| just returned from the convention at 
Ogden and have been thinking a great 
deal about what was said by some of the 
speakers. Cooperation and organization, 
collective market of wool, and increased 
consumption of lamb were the principal 
themes of the addresses and discussions. 


| would appreciate it if you would ex- 
plain how your plan of selling wool by 
the formation of pools could be operated 
with justice to all concerned. If you 
have no well defined idea as to the best 
methods, what do you think of offering 
space in the Wool Grower to the mem- 
bers of the association and letting a lot 
of wise heads open up? Perhaps by tak- 
ing the cream of all ideas, something prac- 
ticable might be developed. We have a 
lot of good men in our association who 
can advance opinions that would be for 
the benefit of all the members and of 
the industry in general. 

It seems to me that in order to give each 
grower his just due, it would be necessary 
tc grade the wool and value it according 
te its grade and shrinkage. Some wools 
may be of the same grade, but of longer 
staple and different shrinkage. My fear 
in this connection is that we are branch- 
ing out in the same direction that we did 
a few years ago which resulted in the for- 
mation of the National Wool Warehouse 
and Storage Company. This company 
failed in its efforts and it ought not to 
have done and would not have done 
if its shareholders had stuck together. Are 
we any better now than then? That is 


the question. The shrewd speculator may 
offer some inducements that may not at 
the time pay a dividend but will coax the 


ever ready grower to take the bait and 
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discredit the efforts of the marketing com- 
mittee or association. 

In my opinion our goal must be reached 
through state wool marketing associations. 
We were told’ at the convention by one of 
the representatives from the woolen mills 
that the mill owners were meeting at that 
time in New York for the ‘purpose of 
arranging for better organization among 
the manufacturers. This ought to be 
an eye opener to the grower and should 
make him realize the necessity of the col- 
lective marketing of his product, in order 
to reap a just compensation for his labors. 

Much was also said at the convention in 
regard to the short skirts worn by the 
ladies, which has caused: a decrease in the 
consumption of wool. Why not get next 
to the designer of fashions and have the 
next styles call for woolen dress goods 
and a moderately long dress? While we 
are spending some money showing the 
public how to cut up a lamb carcass and 
make it attractive to the housewife, don’t 
you think that a visit to the designers of 
fashions might be money well spent? 

The National Association is doing fine 
work. My remarks are only suggestive. 
You may have threshed this all over and 
found nothing after the threshing. No 
business can operate succesfully without 
financial support, and from the Secretary’s 
report to the National Asso. for 1927, a 
lot has been done with a little money. 
Meeker, Colo. H. P. Ottosen 
(Editor’s Note—The present form of the 
wool marketing plan is presented in detail 
in this issue. Mr. Ottosen’s suggestion 
for a full discussion in these columns of 
this plan and the making of suggestions 
is heartily approved, and the Wool Grow- 
er will be very glad to receive any con- 
tributions along this line.) 








AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 34) 
Coyotes are bad enough, though trap- 


pers are getting good catches and the 
Biological Survey has also done good 
work. No wolves are found around here, 
though there are a few mountain lions in 
the rough mesa country. 

Sheep fattened more than usual owing to 
the good grass and pinion nut crop. The 
ewes eat these nuts, which make a very 
solid fat almost the equivalent to corn 
fattening. Evon Z. Vogt 
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Tatum 
It has been fair and moderately warm 


during the entire month of January, and 
while the feed is short in and around 
Roswell, out away it is good. However, 
almost all of the ewes are fed a little 
during the winter. The going price for 
stacked alfalfa hay ranges from $12 to 
$14 a ton. 

About ten per cent more ewes were bred 
this season as compared with last year. 
Banks and loan companies will loan about 
$5 a head on ewes. 

Coyote numbers remain about the same, 
with only the local ranchmen fighting 
them. 

Grazing lands are assessed in this county 
at $2.00 an acre. A. D. Jones 

WESTERN TEXAS 

The weather has been warm most of 
the month over this section, with only 
moderate rainfalls. These conditions 
have favored live stock, which are now 
in fairly good condition. Feed is reported 
plentiful, except that the range is short 
locally in west-central Texas. Water sup- 
plies have been satisfactory. 


Fort Stockton 
In some sections there is plenty of feed 


at this time (January 10) but in other 
parts it is reported very short. Baled hay 
can be purchased at $24 a ton. Not more 
than five per cent of the sheep are fed 
here, however. An increase of about ten 
per cent in the number of ewes bred this 
season over last is reported. 

The first part of December was mild 
and warm, but on the 20th we had four 
inches of snow and after that several days 
of misty weather. 

Unfenced land that carries about 150 
ewes to the section, the year around, sells 
for about $6.00 an acre. Hat A Ranch 

FROM ALBERTA, CANADA 

It has been a long time since | saw any- 
thing in /the Wool Grower about our 
country, so I thought it might be well to 
send a few items in. We have had a long 
winter and have been feeding since Nov- 
ember 12, but all of our sheep are in 
good condition. There have been some 
losses on account of scours, and a good 
remedy for this trouble would be greatly 
appreciated. About 15 per cent more 
ewes have been bred this season. 

E. J. Campbell 
Wardlaw, Alta., Canada 
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PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH’S 
ADDRESS 


(Continued from page 16) 


discarded twenty years ago, are still on the 
free trade job. The sometimes honest, but 
always misguided political free traders, though 
not so numerous as they were twenty years 
ago, will still be in evidence. And above all 
we must now face a new and powerful menace 
from that small but extremely powerful group 
of international bankers who have conceived 
the brilliant plan of loaning billions to the 
armed camps of Europe and then so man- 
oeuvering affairs that the American people 
shall repay their European loans. The theory 
of their plan is simple. Loan the money to 
Europe and then lower or abolish the tariff 
so that Europe may invade the American 
market and make repayment with American 
money. This nefarious theory has been cam- 
ouflaged around the propagandum that Ev- 
rope cannot repay her war debts to the 
United States government unless through low- 
er or no tariffs she can make payment by 
raw materials and manufactured goods sold 
on the American market. With such a policy 
in effect America’s gold would not only flow 
to Europe but the American producer, manu- 
facturer, and laborer would be promptly re- 
duced to the European scale of wages and 
standard of living. 

Do we as an association, standing united to 
do our part and uphold the hands of Congress, 
any move for free wool or material lowering 
of the tariff can be defeated. 

A full knowledge of the actual conditions 
surrounding the live stock and farming in- 
dustry, if properly presented, will not only 
convince Congress but the country at large 
that the present agricultural tariffs must be 
maintained and in some instances increased, 
Some states, and notably Idaho, have been 
preparing cost data for this purpose which 
will prove invaluable. The states must be 
prepared under the generalship of your na- 
tional organization to make a proper defense 
if and when a tariff attack is made. 

The bear argument is being presented thus 
early that next year being a presidential elec- 
tion year, the grower should sell his wool 
early and avoid the deluge. 
taking the worst possible view of the case the 
1928 and part of the 1929 crops of wool and 
lambs will have entirely gone into consumption 
before any change in the tariff can take place 
Fear and panic on the part of the producers, 
through their psychological effect, can bring 
about demoralization. Let us intelligently take 
a determined stand and our position is safe 
and sound, 

Conclusion 


In conclusion let me make a final appeal 


r 


~ 


The fact is that | 


to the state and individual membership of this | 


great national organization that we all com- 


bine and labor to make it strong enough to | 


carry on to a successful conclusion the work 
we have laid out for ourselves. Let the states 
contribute generously and promptly with both 
men and money for the cause. Let the in- 
dividual members conspire to bring each state 
to its full measure of membership by bring- 
ing every individual grower into their re- 
spective associations. Jealousies and _ personal 
dislikes must be laid aside and a united and 
strong front must be presented if the wool 
growing industry is to attain and live up to 
its true measure of greatness and dignity both 
historically and nationally. 
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News and Views of the Lamb Market 


CHICAGO 

One swallow may not make a summer 
but avian proverbs are not applicable to 
the ovine species. A single shipping or- 
der on the lamb market changes the com- 
plexion of the trade. Not until the series 
of Monday gluts at eastern markets ceased 
did the Chicago market come to life. For 
weeks it had been in a rut, the rubber 
stamp working overtime when, presto! as 
if a magician’s wand had been effectively 
waved, an irresistible upward price move- 
ment began, discrediting prophecy that the 
season was too far along for a bull cam- 
paign. Even the unpopular heavy lamb felt 
the impetus, demonstrating that an outlet 
exists for that product when lighter stock 
is not available in sufficient volume. 
Doubtless heavy lamb lacks a cordial re- 
ception in distributive circles, but it “gets 
by” surprisingly well in a pinch. 

Eleven principal markets received 
around 940,000 lambs in January or 50,- 
000 fewer than during the same period of 
1927. This decrease coupled with the ad- 
vance in pelts meanwhile and a moderate 
eastern demand was responsible for an up- 
turn of $1.50 per hundredweight during 
the last half of January. Fluctuations 
were coincident with supply. The first 
week of the month, under light receipts all 
around the circle, top lambs advanced 
from $13.35 at the end of December to 
$13.80. The second week found the mar- 
ket glutted and the top back to $13.25. 
This restricted supply and during the third 
week the top was pushed up to $13.75 
and the last full week of the month under 
another moderate supply and broadening 
eastern demand, the $14 line was crossed, 
$14.50 paid and on the last day $14.75 
was the shipper top. Salient features of 
the January trade were: 


Reappearance of eastern demand about 
the middle of January, resulting in an 
advance of $1.50 per hundredweight from 
the low spot on January 16 when $13.25 
was the limit. This carried the market 
to the highest level since last July. 

The advance was participated in by 
heavy lambs, practically nothing except 
plain and medium selling below $14 at 
the end of January. 


Shorn lambs were bad actors. Wool 
was high and packers in accordance with 
custom preferred to handle it. Shorn 
lambs at $12.40 late in January would 
have been worth over $14 in the fleece, 
the spread between shorn and wooled 
stock being $1.50 to $1.75 per hundred- 
weight. 

The advance was coincident with short 
supplies, the corn belt having shot its wad 
by the end of January and stocks at near- 
by feeding stations reduced. 

Mature sheep had a sharp advance, the 
top on fat ewes jumping from $7.25 to 
$8.40 within a few days. 

Buffalo and other eastern markets were 
lightly supplied after the middle of Jan- 
uary, forcing eastern killers to go as far 
west as Omaha for replenishment, giving 
packers competition. 

Instead of losing heavily, some lambs 
actually made money during the last week 
of January. Feeders taken out late in 
December returned to sell at $14.25, enab- 
ling them to pay for their board. 

Colorado feeders showed good judg- 
ment in refraining from dumping, which 
caused a semi-panic two months ago, the 
flan being to prolong the shipping season, 
thereby distributing the crop and stabil- 
izing prices. 

Simultaneously with cleaning up corn- 
belt supplies and incidental to the advance 
in prices, demand for feeding and shear- 
ing lambs revived. 

Suggestion of a good spring lamb mar- 
ket was detected in early contracts by 
packers of California lambs on a $12@ 
12.50 basis, or $1@1.50 per hundred- 
weight higher than last year. 

Scarcity of second-hand feeding lambs 
was due to a favorable season, practically 
everything going to the country doing well. 

Advancing, and in some instances, pro- 
hibitive cost of beef was a decided advant- 
age to lamb in the distribution stage, re- 
tailers pushing what they could take a 
profit on. 

An epitome of market action by weeks 
follows: 

First week—Top fed western lambs $13.80; 
natives $13.50. Bulk, 82 to 90-pound lambs, 


$12.75@13.25. Lambs weighing 92 to 100 
pounds sold at $12@13 and 100 to 120-pound 
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throwouts at $11.25@12, light native throwouts 
at $10.50@11.50 and 84-pound shorn lambs at 
$11.25. Yearlings sold at $9.50@11.40, the wide 
spread being due to variation in quality and 
weight. The bulk of the fat ewes sold at $6.25 
to $7. Feeding lamb trade was on ani $11.75@ 
12.75 basis with a $13 top. 

Second week—Top fed western lambs, $13.85; 
natives, $13.50. Bulk of fat lambs, $1250@ 
13.60. Heavy lambs, $12@12.75; extreme 
weights, $11.25@11.75. Bulk of shorn lambs, 
$11@11.50: yearlings, $10.50@11.60. Bulk of 
fat ewes $6.50@7.25. Bulk of feeding lambs, 
$12@12.75; top $13. Feeders bought 85-pound 
lambs at $11. 


Third week—Top lambs, $13.75; bulk, 82 
to 92 pounds, $13.25@13.65. Bulk of 92 to 97- 
pound lambs, $13.25@13.40. Bulk of the 92 to 
100-pound lambs went within a range of $12.25@ 
13.25. Fall-shorn lambs sold at $11.600@12; 
yearlings at $10.50@11.50. Choice ewes reached 
$7.50, with the bulk at $6.75@7.25. Feeding 
lambs reached $13.25, the bulk of the country 
purchase costing $12.25@13. 

Fourth week—Top lambs, $14.35; bulk, 78 to 
90 pounds, $13.75@14.10; 90 to 98 pounds $13.25 
@13.85; 100 to 115 pounds, $1250@14.75; 
light native throwouts, $10@11. Bulk of yearl- 
ings, $11@12.25; top $12.65. Top ewes, $8.25; 
bulk $7.75@8. Bulk of feeding lambs, $12.75@ 
13.50. 

The last two days of the month prices 
shot skyward. Ejighty-pound lambs 
reached $14.75, the bulk of the crop weigh- 
ing 90 pounds down selling at $14@1!4.50. 
The 93@98-pound delegation advanced 
to $14@14.25, nothing selling below $14 
except medium natives and plain fed lambs 
at $13.50@13.85. For 83-pound Colo- 
rados, $14.40 was paid, 108-pound throw- 
outs reaching $12.75; 100-pounders sell- 
ing at $12.75. Thirty-day shorn lambs 
earned $12.40, the bulk of the fat ewes 
sold at $8 to $8.25, with an $8.40 top; and 
feeding lambs went to a $13.50@14.10 


basis . . 

On each advance plain and heavy lambs 
fared well, as they had previously sold 
out of line and when buying for numbers 
killers forget, conveniently or otherwise, 
excuses for discrimination that work over- 
time when picking is easy, which is merely 
operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand. It goes to show that a moderate 
percentage of heavy lambs is needed by 
the trade, but the moment that quota is 
filled, difficulty is experienced in vend- 
ing the product. This uncovers consumer 
preference. With the supply of 90 to 100- 
pound lambs barely equal to trade needs, 
they should and would sell on a parity 
with light stock. The heavy lamb, like 
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the big butcher hog and the kosher steer, 
has a place in the scheme of distribution, 
but its path is narrow. 

The break of the second week of Jan- 
uary uncovered the lowest point since 
early in 1926, the top going to $13.25 from 
$13.85, but at this stage prices proved 
attractive to eastern killers who filed gen- 
erous orders for light lambs, forcing pack- 
ers to the heavier grades. During the 
third week it became evident that the bulk 
of the western lambs running in cornfields 
had been “shot” and the crop of natives 
in territory east of Chicago closely gar- 
nered, which accentuated shipping de- 
mand. Forced to take big lambs to satisfy 
trade needs, packers, somewhat reluctant- 
ly, trailed an advance of 50@75 cents and 
the last full week of the month developed 
no easier picking, heavy lambs faring best 
on another 35@50-cent advance. The 
only bad spot during the month was the 
second week when at the bottom of the 
break extreme weights sold down to $11.25 
and $12@12.75 absorbed everything ex- 
cept handyweights, which never went be- 
low $13@13.25. 

Colorado lambs figured in the trade all 
month but did not move in expected vol- 
ume. The first week of January Colo- 
rados sold largely at $12.50@13.35, with 
heavies, 92 to 100 pounds, at $12@13. 
The third week $12.50@13.25 was the 
market for the bulk of the Colorado and 
Nebraska delegation and the last full week 
of the month 84 to 94-pound Colorados 
went at $13.50@13.75. 


The sharp upturn in fat sheep was at- 
tributable to scarcity rather than increas- 
ed demand for mutton. Such scarcity is 
indicative of conservation of breeding 
stock, every ewe considered capable of 
raising a lamb next spring being kept in 
the parlor for that purpose. Yearlings 
were not plentiful and practical disappear- 
ance of aged wethers forced prices from a 
$6.25@7 basis up to $8@8.40 late in the 
month when cull native ewes sold at $6.75. 

Demand for feeding and shearing lambs 
improved from the moment fat lamb trade 
began to pick up, inspiring Michigan 
feeders with shed room to take a chance 
on shearing for the late market, although 
it has been a poor season for taking wool 
off. At the low point of the second week 
of January $12@12.75 took most of the 
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unfinished lambs acquired on country ac- 
count, 85-pound stock going to the country 
to be shorn at $11; on the last round 
$13.75@14 were going prices for shearing 
stock and orders were considerably in ex- 
cess of supply. 


Dressed trade was variable, but as a 
rule it was a doleful, bark-from-the-tombs 
sound coming from that quarter. Dressed 
trade oracles have apparently acquired a 
confirmed habit of reporting that market 
unfavorably. Rarely do they see a ray of 
light in the gloomy horizon, whereas a 
half-dollar advance in the live market is 
promptly hailed with jubilation. Late in 
the month choice lamb carcasses went to 
$27. At the Atlantic seaboard carcasses 
weighing 42 pounds up realized $22@24, 
heavier meat, up to 55 pounds, selling at 
$19 to $23. At the seaboard ewe carcasses 
realized anywhere from $13 to $15, a few 
choice wether carcasses reaching $18. At 
Chicago good to choice 45 to 55-pound 
carcasses sold largely at $18@21 and 35 to 
45-pound stock at $22@25. Ewe carcasses 
at Chicago realized $11@14 , ovet-fat 
muttons selling down to $9. Undoubtedly 
continued high cost of beef accelerated 
the movement of lamb, and is likely to be 
distinctly in its favor the rest of the season. 


A year ago at the inception of February 
the market was in a rut, heavy lambs sell- 
ing at $12.50@12.75; handyweights at 
$13@13.25, with extreme weights at 
$11.65@11.85. Fresh shorn lambs then 
sold around $11.65; fall shorn at $12. Fat 
ewes were worth $7.50@8.25 and feeding 
lambs $12.50@13. By the end of March 
the bulk of lambs had advanced to a 
$16.50@17 basis, but the end of February 
found the price list exactly where it was 
at the end of January this year. 


The January upturn was reassuring. It 
infused Colorado and Nebraska feeders 
with confidence in striking contrast to their 
semi-panicky condition two years back 
when by the dumping process they broke 
the market on themselves, making un- 
necessary sacrifice to see prices advance 
to profitable levels the moment the scram- 
ble to unload ceased. Colorado and 
Nebraska between them probably laid in 
twice as many lambs last fall as the pre- 
vious season in addition to tucking away 
too much weight, but the outward move- 
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ment began in December or six weeks ear- 
lier than last season, practically doubling 
the marketing period, so that conditions - 
have been alleviated; in fact the early 
February prospects was that Colorado 
feeders would have something to the good 
after the cleanup instead of using read ink 
by the gallon in compiling the season’s re- 
sults. So much calamity was advertised as ' 
it was logical for much of it not to happen. 
During the rest of the winter feeders west 
of the Missouri River will have a practical 
monoply of the market as sections in the 
farm belt, especially Michigan, which 
usually do late feeding and shearing have 
few lambs. Michigan expected to lay in 
second-hand lambs during the winter, but 
failed to get them as conditions for fin- 
ishing were excellent and the few lambs 
available at the market were mainly burn- 
ed-out stuff. 

The midwinter advance in ewes was 
seasonal, but is attributable to the tena- 
city with which every section of the coun- 
try is retaining breeding stock in a super- 
lative effort to get back into the cheep 
business. 

The rising wool market has put pelt 
credits to the highest level in several years, 
This in turn is discouraging shearing. The 
pelt and fleece is approximately 10 per 
cent of the live weight of the animal, aad 
the evident policy of buyers is to deduct, 
full value when buying short-shorn stock 

Feed-yard output this winter will be! 
light, charges having been increased to a] 
level calculated to prompt distant ship- 
pers to sell close to home. Shearing is 
discouraged by the penalization on shorn) 
lambs. The recently profitable feed-yard 
arm of the business has run into tribula- 
tion. 

One packing concern that was credited 
with making three-quarters of a million 
dollars handling California lambs las 
year was in the market in January cor 
tracting on a $12@12.50 basis, or $1@1.50! 
per hundredweight higher than in 1927 
which is on a parity with present prices 
and suggests a healthy spring lamb 
market. 

A summary of the situation and the 
prospect is decidedly more optimisitic than 
was possible at the turn of the year. |! 
will exert a healthy influence on the 
whole industry. |. E. Poole 
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OMAHA 

The long hoped-for rise in the price of 
fat lambs came during January. With 
the exception of the second week, when 
heavy receipts depressed values, the mar- 
ket displayed a healthy tone throughout; 
in fact, all classes of both sheep and lambs 
scored sharp advances and on the close 
were the highest in over six months. 

Supplies for the four-week period 
totaled 191,755 head, the heaviest for any 
corresponding month since 1924 and ap- 
proximately 49,000 head larger than a year 
ago. Receipts at eastern points, however, 
were light and this gave impetus to ship- 
ping demand, over 35,000 head going out 
on eastern orders during the month. Local 
demand was also vigorous. 

As a result of the broader outlet for 
killer lambs, prices worked up fully 
$1.25@1.50, while some of the weighty 
lambs showed an advance of $1.75@2.00. 
Strongweights and heavies made up bulk 
of the supply on most days and, with the 
lighter weights scarce, local packers dis- 
played more interest in the weighty kinds. 

By the end of the month the spread 
between them and lighter weights had 
narrowed considerably and buyers ap- 
peared to be out for numbers more than 
anything else. Trade as a whole was ir- 
regular, particularly on the weighty stuff, 
and as this is written lambs 94 to 101 
pounds are selling as much as 75 cents 
apart on the same market. 


From $13.00, which the best shipping 
lambs were bringing at the end of Decem- 
ber, the top to all interests jumped to 
$14.25 by the close of January, advanc- 
ing to $14.50 within the last two days. 
Bulk sold during the first half of the 
month at $12.40@12.85, with heavies 
down to $12.00, while in the late trade 
sales were from $12.85 up, with practically 
nothing but lambs carrying weight going 
under $13.25, and bulk of the good han- 
dies selling from $13.50 up to $14.10 on 
the extreme close. 

Natives were extremely scarce and good 
ones sold right up with the westerns. Fed 
shorn lambs were also in light supply 
and most of them brought $10.25@10.40 
early, with desirable fall clips up to $12.00 
on final rounds. 

The trend of prices during the remain- 
der of the season will depend largely upon 
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receipts. With western feeders centering 
more than usual attention upon the dis- 
tribution of lambs at market, and the 
publicity work planned in connection with 
lamb as a food, it is possible that the 
large number now in Colorado and 
Nebraska lots can be turned at a fair 
margin to the feeder. On the other hand, 
any influx of lambs at market should 
mean lower prices. 

Demand for feeders held up well. Stim- 
ulated by the rise in fat stuff, prices 
scored an advance of $1.00 or more. Ship- 
ments back to the country were only 19,- 
087 head, the lightest since 1925 and more 
than 12,000 head short of January, 1927, 
but this was due mostly to the smaller 
number available. 

Less sorting was necessary on the cornfed 
lambs by- packers as these arrived in bet- 
ter flesh than a year ago. Western wheat- 
field lambs were practically absent and 
last year they furnished a liberal propor- 
tion. Very few straight loads were avail- 
able and the supply consisted largely of 
“out” lambs from the stuff going to 
shambles, with yard traders proving ready 
buyers for them. 

Most feeders sold during the period at 
$12.50@ 13.60, bulk upwards from $13.25 
late in the month, with a top of $13.75. 
Within the last few days the high mark 
in this class reached $14.35, thereby ex- 
ceeding the 1927 top on range feeders. 

Scope of the demand for aged sheep 
showed seasonal breadth and with sup- 
plies of just fair volume, quotations on 
fat ewes worked to levels $1.00@1.40 
above those at the close of December 
and the highest since last May. Best 
kinds reached $8.15 on the last day of 
the month with medium, thin, and heavies 
downwards from $7.50. 


Not enough business was done in feed- 
ing or breeding ewes to make comparisons. 
Both the supply and demand was light, 
odd lots of feeder ewes selling up to $5.60, 
with young breeders up to around $8.00 
and yearling ewes noted at $8.75. 

K. H. Kittoe. 





KANSAS CITY 


The January sheep market, like our 
favorite novel, closed all right but it had 
a rather choppy time getting there. After 
making several attempts to reach the $14 
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price, the final day brought a 25-cent 
margin, placing the top at $14.25, and 
establishing the highest mark of the 
season. 

January seemed to go at things in the 
wrong way. At the outset there was a 
25-cent advance that took the top up 
to $13.10 on the sixth, but in following 
week the top was down to $12.65. This 
proved to be the low point of the month. 
From then on, exclusive of slight price 
fluctuations, there was a general upward 
tendency, and closing prices were gener- 
ally $1.25 to $1.40 above the December 
close. Shorn lambs came in for as much 
advance as the full-fleece kinds. Heavy- 
weight lambs were regarded with more 
favor than had been anticipated and they 
drew less than the usual discount, com- 
pared with the fat handyweight lambs. 

While the rise in prices was not large 
enough to bring a profit to feeders, it at 
least reduced the loss they had encoun- 
tered earlier in the month. Another dol- 
lar advance is needed by winter feeders. 

Marketing thus far, from feeding sec- 
tions west of the Missouri River, though 
larger than in the corresponding period 
last year, is not so large as it should have 
been considering the increased supply on 
feed. The next ninety days will have to 
care for a heavy movement from Colo- 
rado and western Nebraska, but it is the 
general opinion that feeding sections west 
of the Missouri River are about done mar- 
keting. In this section Missouri, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma are through marketing, and 
the Texas and Southwest grades that were 
fed in transit in close-by feed yards have 
been cleaned up. This situation makes 
an excellent opening for western fed lambs 
and may result in bringing a substantial 
advance in February. 


There is no doubt that the campaign 
to eat more dressed lamb and mutton has 
already accomplished part of the desired 
effect. It will also continue a strengthen- 
ing influence. If even a moderate increase 
in the use of lamb and mutton can be 
secured the supply will not be burden- 
some at any time in the next few months. 
Sheepmen all over the country, whether 
they feed for market or not, should aid 
in this movement to increase consumption 
by eating more ovine meat themselves. 
There are enough sheepmen plus those 
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connected with the industry to add volume 
to demand if each one would eat a little 
more of the dressed product. Wool is 
in good demand at higher prices than a 
year ago, and there is a strong demand 
for pelts, so that it will require but a small 
increase in the meat demand to bring 
a rising lamb market. 

Shorn yearlings at $9.50 to $10.25, ewes 
$6.50 to $7.75, and aged wethers at $7.50 
to $8.25 made up the bulk of the small 
number of fat sheep offered during the 
month. Final prices were considered 50 
cents above the close of December. The 
fact that the per cent of fed sheep in pro- 
portion to fed lambs is smal] should tend 
to make heavy lambs find a wider outlet. 

As far as the feeder trade is concerned 
this is the dull season. However there is 
ample demand for classes that can be 
handled on short feed or those that can 
be shorn and fed. They constitute about 
the only offerings that can be classed as 
feeders. A lot of straight feeders would 
be hard to find any place at this season 
of the year. 


It is too early to get a line on what 
feeders think prevailing prices of thin 
lambs will be next fall. On the basis 
of their experiences in the past sixty days 
they doubtless would think they ought to 
get good feeding lambs under 10 cents. 
They may feel differently in another 
thirty to sixty days. Regardless of what 
may be the final outcome, flockmasters 
and feeders are confronted with the prob- 
lem of producing lighter-weight fat lambs, 
or changing prevailing demand for light- 
weight dressed lambs to heavier weights. 
After lambs are made to weigh above 
eighty-seven pounds they begin to draw 
a price discount, and extreme heavyweight 
grades draw sharp price discriminations, 
regardless of the fact that they may carry 
more finish than lighter-weight lambs. 
Killers say that few people want a heavy 
chop or roast. The British lamb demand 
cares for a much heavier weight than 
the United States, but the outlet of the 
American product is cut off because other 
countries sell at lower prices. 


Producers in recent years have improv- 
ed the quality and blood lines of their 
breeding flocks to a material degree and 


in line with the upbreeding, the size and 
weight of lambs of all ages has been in- 
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creased. A decade or so ago, the fall 
runs of range lambs carried many fifty 
to sixty-pound weights. It was not un- 
usual for Arizona, New Mexico and Texas 
lambs to come to market at forty to fifty 
pounds. In the past few years the Cali- 
fornia spring lamb movement has been 
at seventy to eighty-pound weights and 
the early Idahos at seventy-five to eighty- 
five pounds. Texas and New Mexico 
seldom market lambs under seventy-five 
pounds. 

The winter feeder has weight checked 
against him. He would prefer to get 
thin lambs under sixty pounds, but pro- 
ducers do not have that weight lambs to 
offer when the winter feeding season be- 
gins. Last fall many lambs went into 
feed lots at eighty to eighty-five-pound 
weights, leaving practically no margin for 
a weight gain if the fed lamb was to be 
turned to market short of ninety pounds. 
Now the flockmaster does not see how 
he can produce a lighter-weight lamb for 
feeders and the feeder claims he will have 
to have a large margin for weight gains. 
The question is being discussed as to 
whether sheep breeders should revert to 
less quality and breeding and produce 
the lightweight lamb feeders desire, or 
whether both the producer and feeder 
should prevail on the public to eat heavier 
lamb. 

January receipts were 134,997 compared 
with 130,510 in the same month 1927. The 
bulk of the supply originated in Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. The 
last three named states are about cleaned 
up. 

C. M. Pipkin 





ST. JOSEPH 


Sheep receipts for January were slightly 
more than 141,000, the largest run ever 
received the first month of the year. 
Though supplies were heavy, there was an 
upward tendency to the market most of 
the time and closing prices are consid- 
erably higher than a month ago. Lambs 
are $1.25@1.50 up and aged sheep fully 
$1.00 higher. Medium and handyweight 


lambs on the close sold $14.00@ 14.25, 95- 
pounders sold up to $13.90, and weights 
up to 105 pounds were quoted $13.25@ 
13.50. Clips were quoted up $12.00@ 
During the 


12.25 on the extreme close. 





= 





last week offerings were running rather | 
freely from the Scottsbluff and northern 
Colorado feed lots. On the close best : 
ewes sold at $8.00, wethers $10.75 and 
yearlings $11.75. 

H. H. Madden 





DENVER 


Sheep supply on the Denver market was 
quite liberal during the month of January 
although slightly less than the same month 
of last year, due to the fact that feeders | 
have been holding back their supplies | 
for a better market. Trade was active 
during the month and prices advanced 
$1 to $1.25 a hundredweight compared 
to the month before. The feeders and 
producers, who have been cooperating in 
a campaign to advertise lamb and increase 
its consumption, and in the orderly mar- | 
keting of the product from the feed lots, 
feel that the advance in prices made dur- 
ing the month is the direct result of the | 
campaign now under way. 


Good fat lambs were selling at the open- 
ing of the year at $12.25 to $12.40. At the 
close of January choice quality fat lambs 
sold up to $13.65 and since February fur- 
ther advances have been registered. Feed- 
er lamb trade was limited during the 
month but good feeder and shearing lambs 
are now quoted at $13.25 to $13.50. Ewes 
that sold early in January at $6 to $6.50) 
are now selling at $7.50 to 7.85. 

With liberal supplies of lambs in the 
feed lots of the West, feeders have been 
somewhat apprehensive as to whether} 
prices could be maintained at a level that | 
would afford them a profit on their feed- | 
ing operations. The efforts now being 
made to popularize lamb in the consumers’ 
diet appear to be bearing fruit, and prices] 
are gradually working higher. The feed-| 
ers also are banding themselves ex 
to provide for the orderly marketing of 
It is believed that all of} 
the lambs now on feed will be needed dur § 
ing the next few months at fairly satis fl 
factory prices if they can be properly idl 
into the market, and the feeders propose to | 
see to it that the supply is thus properly | 
distributed. : 

W. N. Fulton 
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het) Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills 





best 4 
— Fair to heavy storms have been reported 
in the dry areas of central west New 
‘ South Wales and Queensland during the 
past fortnight, which, though not sufficient 
; to justify a statement that the drought 
Was | has really broken, hold out strong hopes 
lary | for better times to come. The fact that 
nth § this is the season in which we look for 
dets } monsoonal rains over the interior of the 
lies | continent makes the prospects more cheer- 
tive F fyl. Already about two-thirds of New 
need | south Wales has recorded beneficial falls, 
ared | and the outlook there for summer feed is 
and | ight. Victoria and South Australia are 
8) dry, but as the bulk of both states is carry- 
ease | ing moderate feed of sorts, the position is 
nat- | not desperate. 
lots, | In order that the experience of the 
dur- f drought, and the lessons it should have 
the | taught in fodder conservation and arti- 
| ficial feeding, may not be wasted, the 
pen- | Federal Government has appointed five 
t the leading pastoralists to act as a committee 
mbs | to inquire into and record what has been 
fur. done. The committee will also, of course, 
eed- |) make recommendations as to steps that 
the should be taken to mitigate the disastrous 
imbs effects of future dry periods. 
Ewes The scope of the committee’s activities 
36.50 will include consideration of the provi- 
sion of adequate transport facilities, 
especially in the sparsely settled back 
the country, traveling arrangements for starv- 
been § ing stock, cultivation of pastures, etc. It 
ether is possible it will do more than merely 
that) investigate drought problems, and may 
feed-—) make recommendations regarding the 
yeing | Preparation and marketing of pastoral 
wl products. The members of the committee 
: are all men of very wide experience. They 
TICES are giving their services free to the Com- 
feed) monwealth and a useful report may be 
ether § expected. Whether the Government will 
ig of § act on the recommendations may be an- 
I] of & Other story. 
‘due The wool auctions since last writing, 
alle » both in Australia and New Zealand, have 
i been marked by considerable firmness. 
y fed Not only have catalogues been cleared, 
se 10 but values also have hardened appreci- 
perly § ably. The support accorded to the market 
) by all the main buying countries has been 
ton § Satisfactory from the grower’s point of 
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view, which has meant an even deman:' 
‘or the different descriptions of staple 


Statistics made available by the Na- 
tional Council of Woolselling Brokers 
show that Australian sales on November 
30 comprised 1,042,877 bales of the cur- 
rent clip, compared with 977,736 bales 
sold in the first five months of the 1926-27 
season. The all-round average price per 
pound realized at auction this year (to 
November 30) has been 36.06 cents, as 
against 31.9 cents for the corresponding 
period of last season, a very welcome in- 
crease considering the smaller clip expect- 
ed. Of individual high prices, the record 
to date for the season was established at 
a sale of Geelong wool held early this 
month when $1 per pound was bid for a 
line of twelve bales of Western District 
Victoria lamb’s wool grown at Trawalla 
run. Other lots from the same district 
brought 99 cents and 97 cents. Then 
only two days ago the top fleece bales of 
a well known New South Wales Merino 
flock sold in Sydney at 82 cents per pound. 
Fine half-breds have lately been selling 
in New Zealand at up to 55% cents, 
and fine cross-breds to 39 cents per 
pound. (I hear that another line of West- 
ern District of Victoria wool was sold at 
Geelong today at $1.02 per pound.) 

Following on the excellent report of 
the Land Settlement Advisory Board, re- 
ferred to in my October letter, the Queens- 
land Ministry last month brought down 
its concrete proposals for the assistance of 
the pastoral industry. As was rather 
feared by those who have an intimate 
knowledge of the peculiar brand of poli- 
tics dispensed by the socialistic State Gov- 
ernment, the amending bill favors the 
smaller grazier at the expense of the large 
landholder. For instance it was recom- 
mended that the holders of pastoral leases 
(pastoral leases apply to large area 
tenures) which have expired or are just 
about to expire, should be allowed to ob- 
tain a renewal of up to a maximum of 
one-third of their present areas for a 
period of years so as to enable them to re- 
coup some of the losses made during the 
drought. The amending bill makes no 
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provision for such renewals, but it~ does 
allow the holder of what are known as 
grazing selections and grazing homesteads 
(representing the relatively smaller areas) 
to renew, and in certain cases to have the 
the rents reviewed. 


The big sheepmen -not unnaturally feel 
very sore about this, and say that it will 
make the rehabilitation of the country 
when the drought does break very diffi- 
cult. They point out that the large les- 
sees with only one or two years to run will 
not attempt to restock. The result will be 
that when the lease falls in, intending se- 
lectors will find it almost impossible to 
obtain sheep. Apart from that the country 
is going to lose a tremendous revenue. 
Another factor to be taken into account 
is that the financial institutions will prob- 
ably be unwilling to grant advances for 
restocking to holders whose leases are due 
to expire shortly, as no security of tenure 
can be offered. 

Another cause for disappointment in 
the amending bill is that it contains no 
definition of a living area. To determine 
such was a primary reason for the Ad- 
visory Board’s linquiry, and it may be 
recalled that it reported that the minimum 
should vary from 15,000 to 25,000 acres 
of good land in central Queensland to 
from 20,000 to 30,000 acres in the north- 
ern division. The bill now before Parlia- 
ment simply states that the extent of a 
living area is such as may be determined 
by the Minister for Lands. In other words 
the Minister for the time being is given 
discretionary power to fix any area that 
seems good to him. In fact the whole bill 
places increased and autocratic powers in 
the Minister’s hands. Although provi- 
sion is made for the appointment of a 
special board to administer land matters, 
all decisions and recommendations made 
by that board are subject to the consent, 
review, and veto of the Minister, and from 
his decision there is to be no appeal. Con- 
sidering the past none too friendly atti- 
tude of the Government towards the lar- 
ger sheep breeders they view this move 
with a certain degree of suspicion. 

The New Zealand frozen lamb export 
season opened in the North Island. last 
month with the promise of an abundant 
supply of stock. Some of the South Island 
works commence killing this week, but 
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HAMPSHIRES 


High Lights from our Show Record 
Chicago International 


1921—Champion Ewe, ist Flock. 


1922—Champion Ram, Champion Ewe, Ist 
Flock. 

1923—Champion Ram, Champion Ewe, Ist 
Flock. 

1924—-Champion Ewe, Champion Wether. 


1925—Champion 

Flock. 
1926—Champion 
1927—Champion 

Ram. 
Holder of Jervoise trophy for 3 yearling ewes. 
Holder of Morrison trophy for flock of five. 
Holder cf Cholderton trophy for flock of nine. 
Winner 1924 of Thousand Springs trophy for 
5 ram lambs bred and owned by exhibitor. 


Ram, Champion Ewe, Ist 


Ewe, 
Ram, 


Champion Wether. 
Reserve Champion 


Thousand Springs Farm 


Minnie Miller, Owner Wendell, Idaho 
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RIDGECREST HAMPSHIRES 

















A comparison of both top and general 
average prices of Hampshire rams obtained 
at the National Ram Sale for the past several 
year’s puts Ridgecrest Hampshires in a class 
by themselves and establishes them as the 
Premier Flock of America. 


H. L. FINCH, Owner 


Soda Springs, Idaho 
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POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





OUR OFFERINGS FOR 1928 


400 Yearling Rams, eligible to registration. 
300 Registered Yearling Ewes. 

Registered Percheron Stallions and Mbres. 
W. S. HANSEN COMPANY 
WYNN S. HANSEN, Mgr. 
Collinston, Utah 
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operations there will hardly be general 
until after the New Year holidays. When 
the last mail closed some of the northern 
companies were buying first grade lambs 
on the basis of 18 cents; 37s to 42s at 17 
cents; over 42s at 16% cents; second 
grades at 16 cents per pound, dressed 
weight. Regarding the rate in the South 
Island a correspondent reports that in 
Otago and Canterbury a good many lines 
have been bought for forward delivery 
in January and February. In distant dis- 
tricts prices have ranged from $5 with a 
ten per cent rejection, to $5.40 with a 
20 per cent rejection. A south Canterbury 
dealer is said to have purchased 6000 
lambs in Southland for forward delivery 
at $5.50 to $6.25 according to quality. 
Up to $6.25 has been paid in Canterbury. 





WEST TEXAS 

With contract prices on wool reaching 
as high as 43 cents a pound and about 
four and a half million pounds of wool 
contracted at the first of February, West 
Texas wool producers bid fair to receive 
more money for their estimated clip of 
more than 30,000,000 pounds this spring 
than they have had in several years. It 
is in line with the optimism that reigns 
in the sheep business, and as a result 
prices on ewes have risen to as high as 
$16 for immediate delivery. This in spite 
of the fact that range conditions are only 
fair and that a good deal of feeding, much 


- more than at the same time last year, is 


being carried on. Cake is high, costing 
from $50 to $53 at the ranch and other 
feeds are high in proportion. Many of 
the ranchmen are hauling out some feed 
to be used in the lambing season, which 
for some, begins at the middle of Febru- 


ary. There are already a large number 


of early arriving lambs in the country and 
the month of January was pretty easy 
on them excepting for a short cold spell. 


At the same time the wool contracts 
were made there were a few lamb contracts 
at around $6 a head for fall delivery, the 
contracts calling for mixed lambs. There 
are few mutton lambs left in the country, 
most of them being bought up. Some con- 
tracts of yearlings ewes out of the wool 
There 
was a good deal of sheep trading of all 


at around $10 were also reported. 
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kinds but not so much as the buyers 
wanted to see. 


Due to the heavy sales of old ewes last’ 
fall and the holding back of ewe lambs 
and younger stuff, the wool in West Texas 
at the spring shearing will be of much 
better quality than it has been in years, 
There will be a large number of yearling 
ewes for sale next spring as the traders 
have a number of them. A large number 
of them went out last spring, creating a 
new kind of traffic in this section. 

Contracts for spring shearing are now 
being made at 10 and 11 cents for sheep 
and 6 cents for goats. Shearing begins in 
March, though the shearing of goats com- 
mences in February. 

Construction on a new wool warehouse 
was begun in Junction, Texas, by the 
Junction State Bank, (W. P. Riley, presi- 
dent) at the middle of January. It will 
hold a million pounds and will be ready 
for the first sales in May or June. It 
is the first town to add a warehouse in 
many months, but shows the regard in 
which the Texas system of wool selling 
is held. The commission houses had a 
good year last season and all declared di- 
vidends. They are manned by the best 
business men in the section. 

Just how successful the feeding of lambs 
in this section can be was shown by the 
feeding of 30,000 lambs at Del Rio when} 
the results showed few deaths and rapid) 
gains. They were shipped to market and 
brought good prices. J. E. White had the} 
majority of them. Pens were erected and 
will be used again next year according tt 
plans. Feeds grown within sixty miles’ 
of Del Rio and at Del Rio were used. 

The demand for ranch lands continues 
active with prices steady if not rising. It 
is all but impossible to buy a ranch on 
which the lands have not been leased for 
oil development, showing the extent t 
which the oil exploration has benefited 
the entire country. 

Some new lands were invaded by the 
sheep when about 100,000 acres were 
bought by sheepmen in Pecos County, one 
of the oldest cattle companies in the West 
making the sale. The land will be cut 
into smaller pastures and _ wolf-pro0! 
fences put on. Other lands are being 
fenced for sheep as the sheep frontier is 
extended. Leases on the new lands whet 
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wolves are being killed out is from 50 to 
60 cents an acre on five-year leases. 
There has been a good deal of discus- 
sion here recently of the Box bill, the bill 
which would limit Mexican immigration 
to the quota basis and which, according 
to its framers, would make the immigra- 
tion, which is now 65,000 annually, about 
1500 annually. Most of the ranch labor 
in West Texas is Mexican and C., C. Bel- 
cher of Del Rio, one of the spokesman for 
the sheepmen, says the bill, if passed 
would result in the reduction of land 
values to one-fifth of their present value. 
San Angelo, Texas Sam Ashburn 





A LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 


Tomboy Sanitarium, 
February, 1928 
Dear Ern: 

It looks like when you go into the goat 
business you’re just natcherally headed 
from one batch of trouble right into an- 
other. Here we’d pulled out of a lawsuit, 
winning out by the skin of our teeth, when 
we're headed straight into a fresh one. 
This time they’re suing us for five thous- 
and dollars and costs, all on account of our 
activities in elevating the goat industry. 

I’ll tell you about it, Ern, for this is sure 
one humdinger of a lawsuit. Here’s the 
way it started: we’d lost a bunch of about 
fifty head of goats, which had strayed 
out of the pasture and onto a neighbor’s 
ranch five miles up the flat. It was during 
the night time, and when they arrived 
at their new location they proceeded to 
pull down a week’s wash from the good 
wife’s clothes line. She’s a elderly person, 
with no sense of humor. Lived on a ranch 
all her life and is only partly developed 
that way. She’s sort of religious too, be- 
lieves in heaven and hell and Santa Claus, 
and | don’t know what all. According to 
her, this gland-grafting process of Doc’s 
is the next thing to Black Magic and a 
work of the devil. 

Anyway, when she crawled out from un- 
der the feathers that morning to start the 
fire she looked out in the yard and saw 
that flock of goats bedded right down on 
her wash. It was a severe jolt to her 
Christian spirit and most of it evaporated 
right then and there. 

It happened to be me that answered the 
phone. Well sir, Ern, she reminded me 
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When you want to buy 
When you want to sell 


Write or Wire 


SHEEP of any kind 
H. F. PATTERSON CO.—Sheep Merchants 


Billings, Mont. 

















Corriedales For Sale 


Both Stud Rams and Ewes Descended 

from the best ewes possible to procure 

in New Zealand. No cross bred ewes 
run by us. 


The entire Shropshire flock formerly owned 
by H. R. H. The Prince of Wales at Pekisko, 
Alta, Canada, now owned by us. 
All Sheep guaranteed as represented. 
To Secure Sheep of the Best Breedingq— 


WRITE US 


Corriedale Sheep Co. 
WALTER C. PRIDDY, Mgr. 
Davis, Calif. 

















American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues. Flock 
Books Free to Members. Volumes XXII and 
XXIII are being bound together and will soon 
be ready for distribution. Pedigrees now be- 
ing received for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
F. N. Bullard, hin gpa California 


Secre 
Dwight Lincoln, a Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of members, 
—_ pedigree blanks, etc., address the Sec- 
retary. 











BULLARD BROS. 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders of Fine Wool Rambouillet Sheep 


“Major”. 


'—Bullard Bros.’ 


Reserve Champion 


Ram at Chicago International, 1925 
Flock Founded in 1875 


every Solicited 


Bullard, or 








WM. BRIGGS & SON 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 











We produce 
a high type 
of Ram- 
bouillet. 














+ 








A choice lot 
of ewes and 
rams for 
sale at all 
times. 














Briggs 1144—Yearling Rambouillet Ewe. 
California State Fair, 1927. 


Grand Champion Rambouillet Ewe at 
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- * right away of those good old balmy days! wit! 


DELAINE MERINOS when we used to battle with the dry-land ” was 


GROW MORE :—: AND :—: BETTER WOOL savages. Say, the old girl sure reared up = tor 
And Are the Hardiest and Best Rangers in the World i t i 
You can range three DELAINE-MERINO ewes on the ——- —~+ it takes for two of the larger en her hindlegs. What she told sar iaibiin: him 
breeds; they will shear twice as much wool as the other two, and raise blockier lambs, which the our goats was something she never learned © San 
trade now demands. Cross your ewes with DELAINE-MERINO BUCKS and get a band of Really P ° i 
Profitable Sheep to run. Will have 200 DELAINE-MERINO BUCKS for 1928 trade. I have for in Sunday school. Fact is, she was plumb y 


sale now a carload of bred ewes—registered—big smooth ones. Photos free. A hund d ‘ . 
Prices Reasonable venomous. undred dollars worth of hos: 


FRANK H. RUSSELL, Wakeman, Ohio clothes ruined, she claimed. She never” op | 


read any statistics and don’t know that’ mat 


the average farm wife don’t get a hundred © gir 
MANTI, UTAH 











™ 
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dollars worth of clothes in ten years—not | | jn, 
counting shoes and teddies, of course, are 
which have to stand the heaviest wear. | the 
A teddie, Ern, is a outer jacket—in case > soy, 
you don’t already know—and they wear © tion 
out more frequent because they are worn) ang 
while feeding the stock and slopping the op . 
chickens. And think of her claiming a | y, 
hundred dollars worth of clothes strung” was 
out on a single farm. —_ 
It was a case for the same kind of diplo 7 knux 
macy we used to use when the lead of our” Ove; 
herds got into some farmer’s grain field! swee 
You have to talk and side in with ’em.” ami 
By and by they feel that you’re cf the oper 
same breed, and sometimes they forget to W 
ask for the damages. That was my play of ¢} 
in this case. I sided right in with her and finge 
advanced some new theories about the telep 
origin of goats that was new to her. | ancy 
repeated everything she'd said about ’em, want 
and then elaborated on the them. You'd the j 
been right proud of me, Ern, if you could © | ha 
. RO have stood by and listened. That’s one W 
e thing I regret—there was nobody to listen | Ther 
Our 1927 Offerings DEER LODGE FARMS to me except this old girl, and she wouldnt) 
give me half the credit to which I’m en 


Are Completely COMPANY titled. But that has always been the wa) ort 


with me. Every time | had a hoss pitch} 


















Breeders of Rambouillets for over twenty years. 
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F this 
Sold Except RAMBOUILLETS with me, tucking his head right down be) 

, tween his knees and putting on a real 
° . Range Rams Our : . _ 4, What 
100 Lineoln-Rambouillet mg a i ill Wild West performance, and me ridit') 9) 4 
Ewe Lambs with a long staple fleece that has him straight up without as much as touch- in 
’ a and fineness and is free ing leather—every time something like P 
df yetay omen from, body wrinkles and kemp if that happened tome there wasn't anybody) 2" 
Rams coming on for the If that is the kind of Rambouil- around to watch and to tell others how | and» 
1928 trade. let ram you like, see ours. good | was. That’s the way in this in-| startl 

: ; : PUREBRED RANGE RAMS stance. For all the honors | got out of 
If ea _ antbouillets Web Ome, REGISTERED STUD RAMS it | might as well hav talked Jown 4 om 
white, crimpy wool, good bone, legs SUN abincs oc aartesd tet y a phat recipe prem 
set well apart, and splendid confor- ey we See now. 


mation— DEER LO Doc had been complaining about having 
We Grow That Kind DGE FARMS been indoors too much lately, so | sem! thous 
him after the goats. I didn’t say any-)) DUrse 
Day Farms Company COMPANY thing to him about the damage suit he'd tion ¢ 
PAROWAN, UTAH Deer Lodge, Montana have on his hands when he’d get there) Ig a 
Titetrtateintatntninintnintnininintetntatnintntatnintatatary because | wanted him to enter the game Then 
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with a free and open mind. He said it 
was thoughtful of me to give him a chance 
to ride out and enjoy himself, and | told 
him not to mention it—I’d watch the 
Sanitarium while he was gone. 

You’d smile, Ern, to see Doc climb on a 
hoss. A bear climbing a tree has nothing 
on Doc when it comes to human interest 
material. When he puts his foot in the 
stirrup you just can’t help but think of 
Lindberg starting out for Paris. You get 
a real thrill when Doc takes his feet off 
the ground. When he hits the saddle it 
sounds like a dollar landing on a Salva- 
tion Army drum, and then he sways back 
and forth like a fat turkey trying to stay 
on a limb that’s too frail for its weight. 
| watched Doc clean out of sight, for it 
was the first time I’d seen him operate a 
hoss. He handles his reins like a master, 
knuckles turned down, all the same as a 
Overland Stage driver with six broncs 
sweeping acrost the flat. But at that Doc’s 
a mighty good scout, and when it comes to 
operating on people he can’t be beat. 

When | got back to the Sanitarium one 
of the nurses had rammed a sliver up her 
finger and I was busy with that when the 
telephone rang again. Some of the help 
answered, but whoever it was calling 
wanted to talk to the manager. I sent 
the janitor to go and talk, but in the end 
| had to go myself. 

Well, sir, Ern, | sure got a surprise. 
Them goats had got away from the farm 
where they was being held for ransom and 


raised hell again. It was a man talking 
this time, speaking with a quiet sort of 
voice, not the least bit excited, and that’s 
what began to worry me. When they go 
on the warpath and threaten to have the 
Supreme Court anihilate you | d6n’t git 
scared; but when a‘guy assumes this low 
and level tone of voice I admit that it 
startles me into a state of alarm. 


What them goats did on this man’s 


» Premises would take too long to tell you 


any} 
t he'd} 
there } 


game 


en 


eS 


avila! now. Anyway he’s suing us for five 


thousand dollars. 1 went back to the 
nurse and told her to put some disinfec- 
tion on her finger to keep it from spread- 
ing and try to be patient till I got back. 
Then I saddled up the fastest hoss on the 
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We can furnish a fine lot. of 
yearling ewes and pairs. Spring 
delivery. 

DAYBELL LIVESTOCK CO. 


Provo, Utah 
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DO YOU NEED A GOOD KNIFE? 


For TWO NEW, subscriptions to the 
National Wool Grower at $1.50 each, 
we will send you either the regular 
scout knife or a good stock knife, both 
of them Remingtons. 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASS’N. CO. 
303 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Home Comfort Camp 


The Gold Medal Winner 





Shipped Knocked tag Reak to set up 
Built B 



































Cosmopolitan Hotel 
Denver 


460 Rooms with Bath and 
Circulating Ice Water 


Very Reasonable 
Transient and Permanent Rates 
Finest Cuisine and Service 


Two good Orchestras and 
Entertainment daily 


Calvin H. Morse 
Manager 




















Sidney Stevens Implt. x, Ogden, Utah 
EAR 


ALWUZ ON Fic 


Do You Want Your Tags “AL-WUZ-ON” or al- 
ways off? Our tags are AL-WUZ-ON 
3 Al-Wuz-On £. gest Tags made. 
With the Pai need ie "point, ‘onether ih the Double! 
Barlock. they ar. superior to others and cost no more.| 
The r gpa Ear Tags Different. They stay] 
Clinched a. on — wit <— th others a oe thera 


INTER. MOUNTAIN MACHINE 
pgm oyerngy & STAMP W » Inc. 











SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 


WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP. 


e 


; “The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 











CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mgr. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up 
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Catetatatet Cates Coatant 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


GET MORE WOOL PROFIT 
SHEAR BY MACHINE 


The New STEWART Improved 
Belt Driven Gear 


Practical shearing tests under hardest conditions 
and over a period of years prove this wonderful 
plant to be the best shearing gear ever built. Simple 
to erect—and once set up will give years and years 
of good service. Pulley frame support bracket is 
adjustable to height from floor, stands well out from 
the wall and gives plenty shearing room. Pulley 
frame is adjustable on the main bracket—simply move 
the pulley frame back or forward to adjust belt with- 
out stopping the machine. Free from all noise and 
vibration. A _ silent, smooth, positive drive. Fur- 


nished in plants of any number of machines desired. 


A STEWART Machine For Any 
Flock—Large or Small 





The very complete line of STEWART Shearing 
Machines includes the model suited to your shearing 
requirements, whatever they may be—From the ball- 
bearing handpower STEWART No. 9 machine up 
through machine plants of varying capacities to the 
big belt driven plants that can operate any number 


of units. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 


Stewart Machines Made and Guaranteed By 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 


5504 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, U. S. A. 
World’s Largest Makers of Shearing and Clipping Machines 


Western Distributor: Chas. F. Wiggs, 224 S. W. Temple St. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





SO 
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A 25 per cent Handicap 


Suppose your net income last year was $4,000. Suppose, too, that the 
tax collector should take $1,000—twenty-five per cent—and you were 
fairly certain that next year’s taxes would be still heavier. 

And yet these are exactly the conditions under which railroads are 
required to operate. Each day the Class I railroads pay $1,100,000 in 
taxes—approximately one-fourth of their net income. For six consecu- 
tive years railroad taxes have exceeded railroad dividends, and in 1927 the 
ratio of taxes to revenues reached the highest level om record. Last year 
Southern Pacific alone paid approximately $21,000,000 in taxes, more than 
three-fourths of which were levied by state and local governments. 

Railroad service has reached a degree of efficiency so high as to leave 
little concern in the public mind as to its permanence. But it should be 
remembered that railway credit is based upon railway earnings, which are 

adversely affected by the growing tax burden. 

Ability of the roads to make each year such wise expenditures for 
new equipment, double track and other facilities as are vital to continued 
efficiency in a growing country, depends largely upon good railroad credit. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Henenenesc 5 
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ranch and lit out for the scene cf the! 
disaster. 

I’ll tell ‘you more about this next tome 
| write. Just now I’m busy superinte:<. 
ing a crew stringing some extra \ 1¢ 
around our goat pasture. 

Your friend and pal, 
Richard A. Wormwou: 
CLEANLINESS VS. PREJUDICE 
AGAINST MUTTON 

The prejudice against mutton is well 

founded. If you do not believe this. just 





step into a slaughter house and watch the | 


butcher smear the warm meat with the 
highly concentrated essence of filth from 
the manure tags of a ewe or the diri. 
of a wether, and then “rub it in” 
wet cloth. A campaign of education js 
fine for increasing the consumption of 
mutton, but keeping filth off the carcass: 
will overcome the public’s distaste for 
fat lamb. When I skin a sheep, no wool 
ever touches the carcass, and no dirty 
or half-washed hands, and people who 
“can’t go mutton” like mine very much 
There is a reason. 
Burney, Calif. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST WOLVES IN 
TEXAS 

The state and federal governments are 
working together very actively in Texas 
against the wolves. The number of coun- 
ties in which the work is being carried} 
on is increasing, and more than 500 wolves 
in addition to other predatory animals are 
being slain each month. Government 
supervisors visit the trappers, giving in- 
structions, so that the best results are ob- 
tained. | 

A number of counties also offer bour- 
ties ranging from $2 to $200 a wolf. The 
fact that the bounty law is not uniform 
has led to quite an unusual sort of crime 
being charged against at least one man i, 
southwestern Texas. He is charged with 
bringing wolves from counties where there 
is no bounty into counties where such 1 
paid. Officers say that the wolves are 
brought alive with steel traps on them ané 
allowed to wander around a pasture {ol} 
a time with the trap on so as to make i! 
appear that the wolf has been caught 
there in reality. One report is that a pen 
ful of these wolves was caught in one 
county. 

San Angelo, Texas. 
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aaa Champion Corriedale Ram. First Prize Ram Wyoming and “C” Type Champion Rambouillet Ram, American Royal, 
TCass F Colorado State Fairs; Also at Chicago International, 1927, 1927, and Champion Ram at Ogden Live Stock Show, January, 
’ for Defeating Importation of Rams from New Zealand; and Cham- 1928. 
pion Ram at Ogden Live Stock Show, January, 1928. 
wool § KING PRODUCTIONS SATISFY 1927 JUDGES 
dirty At the American Royal in B Class Rambouillets our Principal Winnings were Ist in Aged Ram, 2nd and 3rd in Yearling Rams, 2nd in 
Ram Lamb, 3rd in Yearling Ewe, 3rd in Ewe Lamb, Champion Ram and Champion Flock. American Royal C Class Rambouillets—2nd in 
who Ages Ram, Ist in Yearling Ram, Ist in Ram Lamb, 2nd in Pen Ram Lambs, Ist in Yearling Ewes. Champion Ram, Champion Ewe, Champicn 
uch. At the Chicago International—ist in Aged Ram, 4th Yearling Ram, Ist Ewe Lamb, Ist Pen of Ewe Lambs, Champion Ram, Reserve Cham- 
el Ewe, and Champion Flock. At the Ogden Live Stock Show, held in January, 1928, we had Champion Ram, Champion Ewe and Champion 
. _— STOCK OF EITHER BREED SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS. 
IN 
— me 
S are 
“exas 
oun-| 
tried} 
olves 
Is are 
ment § 
g ing 
e ob- 
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OUN- | 
The § 
form F 
crime f 
an in 
with 
there 
ich is 
S are 
; “at TAXPAYER MT. PLEASANT QUEEN 
e Org 
ke itl Taxpayer was champion Rambouillet Ram at the Utah State Fair in 1926. Also, winner in 1926 of special prize at the Ogden 
Live Stock Show for the Rambouillet Ram with the best fleece. Also winner in 1927 of the award for the Rambouillet Ram with 
1ught the best mutton conformation at the Ogden and Salt Lake Shows and champion again at the Utah State Fair, 1927. Mt. Pleasant 
pen: | Queen was champion Rambouillet Ewe in 1927 at the Salt Lake Show. 
a | We Have Some Large Smooth Rams for Range Purposes. Ewes and Rams in Car Lots or Singly At All Times. 
W. D. CANDLAND & SONS, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Urn. ; 
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Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm | | 
eee Our 1927 Show Record | 
Grand Champion Ram at Ogden Stock Show 1927. }| 
Grand Champion Ram at the Intermountain Stock Show 
1927. Reserve Champion Ram and Grand Champion Ewe ; i 
at Utah State Fair 1927. Grand Champion Ram and Re- iy 
serve Champion Ewe at Pacific International 1927. Grand , i Pl 
Champion Ewe at American Royal 1927. Reserve Cham- : 
pion Ram and Ist on pen Ram Lambs, Chicago Inter- { 
national 1927. ; 
We have averaged the highest prices at the Great Salt 4 
Lake Ram Sale the past four years. { 
Stud Rams our Specialty. Rams and Ewes at all times. 
{ 
John K. Madsen, Prop. _ ., 
, MT. PLEASANT, UTAH ) 
“Coolidge”—Many times winner and champion 
Grandson of Old 467 P.O. Box 218 { 
Home of “I Am”—the $2000 Lamb Phone 174 
Vol 
2 2 e e U 
Fl k M t { New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. | 
Oc as ers. 9 o & ; 
Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 
Do you want to get Do you want to get 
the best possible re- top market price for 
e. 
turn per acre from your Meat and Wool: 
your flock? 
IF SO, USE | 
IF SO, USE ROMNEYS! | 
ROMN EYS! Send for literature iam, 
A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram = 
New Zeal ary if 
ew and Romney Sheep Breeders Association || - 
The Secretary—P. 0. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. (INCORPORATED) Ish 














